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A MEDIEVAL CITY. 





BY GARRETT FOSTER. 
of prosperity and power. It possessed an 
independent domain of considerable extent, 
and could always furnish an army of at least 
six thousand soldiers to swell the forces of 
the German Emperor. It was the very centre 
of trade between Northern and Southern 
Europe and the Levant, as its position made 
‘it the best possible depot for the traffic 
= carried on by means of the Danube and 
=| ‘the Rhine. 

But commerce was far from being its only 
j source of wealth; indeed, its chief revenues 
;were derived from its manufactures, which 
early became so widely known and so highly 
prized that they gave rise to a proverb that 
is quoted even in our day: “Nuremberg’s 
hand goes through every land.” 

Its artisans, especially the workers in 
metals, the armorers, cutlers, and goldsmiths, 
were esteemed the most skillful craftsmen 
in Europe, and the cloth-weavers and dyers 
held an equally high reputation. It could 
boast, too, a long line of famous sculptors, 
carvers in wood, engravers, mathematicians, 
and engineers, with the celebrated Albert 
; Diirer at their head; for his well-nigh 
F all Northern j universal genius made him noted in every 

European cities, ; one of these professions, 

Nuremberg most} Many of the most important discoveries 

thoroughly re-} and inventions which pertain to the arts 
tains the aspect it wore in the Middle Ages. ; of life originated in the busy old town. 
It is still surrounded by lofty walls with } Playing-cards were manufactured here as 
frowning watch-towers, and, while threading } early as 1880, and ten years later the first 
its narrow irregular streets bordered by many- } paper- mill ever built in Germany was 
gabled houses, the imaginative traveler might ! erected. Records exist which prove that 
easily fancy that he had been suddenly ; cannon were cast in Nuremberg in 1356 ; 
carried back into the very heart of feudal a machine for drawing wire was produced 
days. in 1360; the first watches were made here 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth cent- in 1500; the air-gun was invented by one 
uries, Nuremberg was at its greatest height ‘of its citizens in 1560; and these are only 
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a few among its various useful and artistic } berg’s strength. Various causes then helped 
contributions to the world’s progress. {on its decay, prominent among which was 

So, between its military strength, its mer- { the discovery of the passage to India round 
cantile importance, its vast revenues, and } the Cape of Good Hope, that turned Euro- 
the fame of its artists and inventors, Nurem-; pean commerce with the East into an 
berg held its head loftily during a long ; entirely new channel. Then the blind and 
period in the days of feudalism. It ranked, { selfish prejudices of the guilds and trades 
indeed, chief among the free Imperial ; contributed much to the ruin of its manu- 
German cities, being the most powerful facturers. One of the earliest and gravest 
and the richest of them all, the residence ; mistakes was the expulsion of the Jews, 
of emperors, the seat of diets, the cradle} and later came the folly of shutting the 
of German fine arts, and alternately the gates against the Protestant weavers exiled 
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WALLS OF NUREMBERG. 


courted ally and the dreaded rival of {from France and Flanders. These wan- 
sovereign princes. derers did what the Jews had done before 

For a long time, the government of { them: they took refuge in other German 
Nuremberg was in the hands of about thirty } towns, which by their skill they rendered 
patrician families, from among whom were } the successful competitors of the short- 
chosen the council of state. At length, the } sighted Nurembergers. 
great body of citizens, and especially the | The terrible Thirty Years’ War dealt the 
heads of extensive guilds, grew weary or} most serious and lasting blow to the proud 
jealous of this monopoly, and fierce struggles } city, and hy the latter part of sixteen 
ensued, that ended by the many wresting ; hundred Nuremberg had faded nearly out 
from the few a share of the authority of notice and become the dull provincial 
from which they had been so despotically } town which it remained until the beginning 
excluded. of the present century. 

With the lapse of centuries, decline and; During the last fifty years, its course 
degeneration gradually undermined Nurem- : has been onward and upward; as a manu- 
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facturing seat of a certain sort, it ranks 
pre-eminent, and may be called the toy-shop 
of the civilized world. Wood and ivory 
carving are extensively carried on; it is 
again a flourishing depot for goods passing 
from the south to the north of Europe 
and vice versa, and houses and other prop- 
erty have more than doubled in value. 

Its quaintness and medieval appearance 
make it always a favorite haunt for travelers. 
Its churches and other public buildings are 
all in an admirable state of preservation, and 
many of the stately mansions erected cent- 
uries ago by its merchant-nobles are inhab- 
ited by their lineal descendants. The walls 
look as if they might yet resist a siege, 
and bear aloft scores of turrets, which 
increase their picturesque appearance, though 
they cannot reckon as many as there are 
days in the year, as is said to have been 
the case in bygone times. When gunpowder 
came into use, ramparts and bastions were 
thrown out, and these are inclosed by a 
ditch one hundred feet wide and fifty deep, 
its sides lined with solid stone-work. There 
are four principal gates, flanked by massive 
cylindrical watch-towers, which serve to 
complete the line of turrets that encircle 
the city like a crown. 

The Imperial castle is an irregular pile 
of towers and gabled roofs, set on a lofty 
rock above the town, and forms a striking 
feature in the landscape. The Burg, as it 
is usually termed, is the very ideal of a 
Middle Age stronghold. The visitor passes 
over drawbridges, along vaulted ways, and 
across wide courtyards, to emerge on a 
broad terrace, from whence he commands 
an unbroken view of the surrounding 
country. The city at his feet rises, as a 
late traveler expresses it, “a stately mass 
of jagged roofs pierced by slender spires, 
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} who, with an army of fifteen thousand men, 

was forced to take refuge there to protect 
the place and himself against the advancing 
, force of Wallenstein, which trebled his own. 
Aided by the townsfolk, he threw up ram- 
parts and dug ditches, which he strengthened 
: by bastions and defended by several hundred 
cannon. Although he had only fourteen days 
: in which to complete his work, it was so well 
; done that he possessed a fortified camp of 
{such formidable appearance that the great 
Wallenstein declined to risk an attack, and 
sat down in front of the gates to wait till 
famine should force the besieged to sur- 
render. 

For more than two months did those 
masters in the art of war watch each other 
like skillful chess-players, each fearful lest 
a single move should give his opponent a 
telling advantage. In thus attempting to 
starve out the Swedes and Nurembergers, 
Wallenstein reduced his own troops to ter- 
rible straits, as the surrounding country had 
been so completely laid waste that he was 
forced to send forty miles to obtain forage. 

But within the city matters were going 
still worse; the corn was exhausted, pesti- 
lence had broken out, and at length the 
Swedish ‘king was driven to the desperate 
measure of storming the camp of Wallen- 
stein. He met with his first defeat, and 
was compelled to depart from Nuremberg, 
in which he left a garrison of five thousand 
men. The burghers were greatly alarmed 
by their helpless condition, but, so far from 
} attacking the town within the week, Wallen- 
stein himself was forced by lack of provision 
; and the spread of pestilence to break up his 
} camp and march away toward Ratisbon. 

As the visitor of to-day stands on the 
} castle-terrace, these memories of war and 
} bloodshed are difficult to realize, so calm 


parted by winding streets, irregular spaces ; and peaceful is the scene. 


of stones and gleams of running water, 
while beyond are green meadows, scattered 


; In the great outer courtyard is shown 
: the celebrated well, at the bottom of which, 


hamlets, and dark forests stretching to the} according to tradition, Charlemagne sits 


blue hills of Franconia.” 


} “waiting for better times.” In support of 


Situated on the edge of the town, at the ; the truth of the legend, it is asserted that 


base of the castle-steep, stands the house } once, long ago, a criminal was offered his | 
of Albert Diirer, with its many-windowed } life if he would descend into the deep pit. 
front and roof, for a long while past in the} He accepted the terms, was let down into 
possession of a society of artists who care-} the watery depths, and returned in safety, 
fully preserve every relic within its walls. ; with the solemn declaration that he had 

In 1632, Nuremberg espoused the cause} found the kaiser in a cave at the bottom, 
of the Swedish king Gustavus Adolphus, seated before a table, about which his 
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white beard, grown to a fabulous length, } broad court with a terrace, from which one 
was twisted in a double ring. } looks for miles across the Volksmund plains. 
The staircase leading to the state apart- } Here stands a five-cornered tower, the oldest 
ments opens from a wide quadrangle, sur- } portion of the castle, which was formerly 
rounded by carved wooden galleries that are } a state prison and still contains cells where 
draped with Virginia-creeper. In the centre } prisoners were confined. One of these has 
of the court, carefully railed in and supported, } a special interest as being that occupied by 
stands an ancient linden with hollow trunk the famous robber-baron, Eppelein von Gail- 
and scant branches, said to have been planted ingen, when the Nurembergers once got him 
by the Empress Cunegunda of blessed mem- } in their stronghold, from which le made an 
ory, more than eight hundred years ago. escape so wonderful that it ranks among the 
The rooms of state are spacious and } chief of his exploits. 
cheerful and have been restored in admi- } Eppelein flourished in the fourteenth cent- 
rable taste. They possess fine coffered ceil- } ury, and was the terror of Nuremberg and all 
ings, a store of quaint portraits and ancient } that part of Germany for fifty long years. 
furniture, and, best of all, a magnificent; His bold deeds became the theme of scores 
view of the town and the wide hill-encircled } of tales, and he was credited by the people 
sweep of landscape beyond. with the possession of supernatural powers. 
On the northern side, there is another } But ona certain ill-omened day, after a fierce 
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NUREMBERG CASTLE. 
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skirmish in the Franconian valleys, Gailingen 
was taken prisoner by the Nurembergers, 
carried home in triumph, and safely lodged 
in the strongest portion of the castle. 


“There is no haste,” he said; “the baron 
is welcome to ride round the court till the 
summons comes from the council.” 

The prisoner overwhelmed him with thanks 

On the morning appointed for his execu-} and leaped lightly into the saddle. The 
tion, the entire garrison was put under arms, ; soldiers fell back in a semi-circle to enjoy 
and every gate of the fortress and town was } the coveted sight of Eppelein’s marvelous 
carefully guarded, for fear of an attempt at } horsemanship, and their eager curiosity was 
a rescue by his maddened followers. The } speedily gratified to the full. The knight 
baron was conducted from his cell in the} put his faithful Hans through all his varied 
tower to the northern terrace between two } paces, and made him perform difficult tricks 
files of soldiers, ready to be led through the ; by a word or a light touch of the rein, amid 
streets to the council-hall! ever-increasing admiration and applause 

While the procession was forming, as the 3 from the spectators. 
guides of to-day tell the tale, Gailingen Round and round the inclosure the baron 
looked tranquilly about and seemed to be } flew, and at each turn edged his intelligent 
enjoying the fresh air and sunlight. Near by, } charger a little closer to the breastwork over- 
with its bridle fastened to the branch of a} hanging the moat. Suddenly the startled 
tree, stood his favorite steed on which he } bystanders saw horse and man leap across 
had been captured and which was now the} the wide space and land in safety on the 
special property of the captain of the castle. ; bank far below. 

With a heavy sigh and in moving words,} With yells of rage, the soldiers rushed 
the captive asked one last favor—that of} pell-mell to the gates; but, by the time 
being allowed to mount his beloved horse } drawbridges were let down and _ pursuit 
and bestow on him a farewell caress. The} could begin, Eppelein von Gailingen was 
captain readily granted the request; he had } safe in the woods where his band awaited, 
now been long enough the possessor of the} in the hope that at the last moment their 
noble animal to know how dearly his former ; leader’s cunning or boldness might insure 
master must have prized him. $ his escape. 
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MARGUERITE. 


BY NELLIE T. GRANT. 


EAVY black clouds over- 
hanging Allesford Hall 





a storm of unusual sever- 


over everything, while an 
occasional vivid flash of lightning pierced 
the gloom with a weird illumination. Sud- 
denly the wind rose, and then big drops 
of rain began to fall; nearer and nearer 
came the peals of thunder, like the roar 
of artillery. 

Not far from the entrance to the Hall, 
which commanded a view of the Hudson 
River, stood a man looking anxiously up 
the road. Finally, as the clamor of the 
storm grew more vehement, he turned and 
was about to walk in the direction of the 
stable, when his eye discerned an approach- 


fortetold the coming of 








door, she drew off her little wet gaunthxs 
and threw them down with hat and whip. 
Then, without summoning the maid, she 
stood with dripping garments, gazing dream- 


ity. An expectant still- ; ily into the depths of a fire burning cheerily 
ness seemed brooding } 


on the hearth. Her face was illumined with 
a radiancy which burned in her cheeks and 
deepened the intensity and color of her 
beautiful eyes. Suddenly the leaping fire- 
light brought out prismatic rays from a 
diamond ring on her small left hand. It 
seemed as if it were alive, and reminding 
her of its presence. Her glance fell on it, 
and, with an inarticulate cry, she sank on 
her knees, while the brightness died out 
of her face—the day-dream was broken. 
Remembrance of the meeting that afternoon 
while she was out riding, of wildly-impas- 
sioned words and the exchange of eloquent 
glances—all must be obliterated and the 


ing figure on horseback, and, with a sigh ; loyalty of her promise sustained. 


of relief, he went quickly down the road, 
meeting her—for it was a woman—just 
beyond the gates. She sat her horse in 
a calmly regal manner, despite the fact 
that the rain was now descending with 
violence upon her habit and gleaming in 
her red-gold hair, which had become 
unbound and hung to her waist. 

“You are here, you are safe, Marguerite,” 
the young man exclaimed, as he turned, and. 
with one hand on the bridle, walked beside 
her. “I was just about to go in search 
of you, fearing an accident had befallen 
you.” 

“No, nothing has happened,” was the 
reply, “except that the storm overtook me. 
And now, Gerald, as I am quite wet, I will 
hurry on to the house.” 

Suiting the action to the words, and 
scarcely waiting until he removed his hand 
from the horse, she rode quickly up the 
long avenue, and, a moment later, a groom 
had taken her horse, and she passed into 
the house. Merely stopping in the library 
to inform her father of her safe return, 
Marguerite Allesford hurried on to the shel- 











So, an hour later, Marguerite descended 
to dinner, beautifully attired and outwardly 
calm. 

Her fiancé, Gerald Royston, dined with 
them, the storm having prevented his depart- 
ure. As the young mistress of the house— 
her mother was dead—took her accustomed 
place opposite her father, Gerald, looking 
at her, thought: “ Ere long, she will occupy 


, the seat of honor at my table.” 


That she was very dear to him could have 
readily been perceived by the expression of 
Lis fine grave eyes as they rested on her. 

Luter in the evening, Marguerite sang for 
them. Her voice, although not powerful, 
was wonderfully sweet and pleasing, and, 
that evening, her whole heart seemed in 
the words she sang. At eleven o’clock, 
Mr. Royston bade father and daughter good- 
night. His home was but a short distance 
away, and the storm had finally abated. 

The following day, he came again to the 
Hall, and was shown into the little morning- 
room where he often found Marguerite, but 
which was now unoccupied. While waiting 
rather impatiently for her appearance, he 


ter ot her room. Once behind the locked { picked up a piece of paper from the floor, 
(418) 
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which proved to be a closely-written note. { believed. Oh, do not think this malignity 


A moment later, he stood as if turned to 
stone, for the lines upon which his eyes 
rested ran thus: 


“DeaREsT: When can I see you again? 
Do you still adhere to your cruel resolution? 
You have forbidden me to call and see you, 
and I obey; but oh, Marguerite, I must see 
you! You know that I worship you, and 
I am confident that you care for me. 
I beg of you to send me a line—a word, 
even—in reply to this. VIcToR.” 


These were the words Gerald Royston 
read, and at that moment the door opened 
and Margurite entered; but she stopped, 
and the greeting died on her lips when 
she saw the stony face turned toward her. 
It was Gerald that spoke first: 

“Does this note from Victor Durant 
belong to you?” 

Her pale lips scarcely moved. She could 
only frame the monosyllable “ Yes,” but her 
hand went out mechanically for the note, 
and he gave it to her. 

“Tt is true, then?” he uttered, in low 
broken tones. 

Several moments elapsed before she could 
command her reply. 

“Yes, it is true,” she went on then. “It 
is true that I care for him, Gerald.’ Her 
listener winced. “ But I meant to be faithful 
to you. I have been so—oh, you must, you 
will, believe me?” 

The tears were now streaming down her 
cheeks, while the man regarding her wore 
the appearance of one who had succumbed 
to a sudden fatal blow. His face expressed 
a variety of emotions—depair, doubt, and 
finally trust—as he took the outstretched 
hands and held them, saying: 

“T believe you, Marguerite.” 

“Ah, you are noble, you are good, you—” 

“Listen a moment,” Gerald interrupted, 
as he placed her in a chair and drew one 
beside her for himself. “Of course, all is 
over between us; but, Marguerite, keener 
than the blow which has fallen upon me 
is the knowledge that it is Victor Durant 
for whom you care. Of his past, you know 
absolutely nothing, and nothing whatever of 
him.” 

“He has told me of himself, of his past 
life,” said Marguerite, proudly. 


on my part. I know that you never loved 
me. Did you not tell me so when we 
became engaged? It was your father’s wish 
that you should promise to be my wife, and 
you obeyed. I thought, in time, in time—”’ 
His voice broke, but he went on: ‘“ However, 
that is all over now, and I cannot reproach 
you. Let me speak as a friend who has 


;known you all your life, Marguerite, and 


ask you not to trust your future happiness 
to this stranger.” 

“At present, I will do nothing, see no one,” 
she rejoined. “How could I? Oh, Gerald,” 
as she drew off his ring and placed it in his 
hand. “Say that you forgive me; let me 
hear you say it.” 

Royston’s face blanched again, but, saying 
steadily “I forgive you, and—God bless you, 
Marguerite!” he looked at her a moment, 
then just touched her hand with his lips 
and was gone. 

* * * * * * 

One October day, nearly six months later, 
when the air was as exhilarating as wine, 
and nature wore her gleaming regal robes, 
a man might have been seen walking up 
the avenue that led to Allesford Hall. 
He was perhaps thirtyfive years of age, 
and so regular were his features, so fine 
his height and carriage, that, wherever he 
went, he was pronounced not only handsom: 
in the common acceptation of that word, but 
most distinguished in appearance. It was 
Victor Durant, and awaiting him on the 
wide veranda was Marguerite, transformed 
by the god of love into a rosy radiant 
creature. So happy was she, that her father, 
despite his great disappointment six months 
previous, had now given his consent to her 
new engagement. On this afternoon in Octo- 
ber, Mr. Allesford being absent from home, 
Marguerite took her visitor into the library. 
It was a large room, with carven massive fur- 
niture, and the walls were lined with well- 
filled book-cases, while heavy draperies and 
subdued tones made the room appear rather 
gloomy in day-time. But for all that it was 
a favorite place of Marguerite’s. 

“This is a fine room,” said Mr. Durant, 
in a well-modulated voice; “I don’t think 
I have ever been in it before.” 

“No; it is papa’s private sanctum,” was 
the laughing reply. “ But I am a privileged 








“He has told you—yes, and you have 





character, so I come in whenever I wish.” 
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“And I am sure I appreciate being 
admitted,” Victor said. ‘‘Oh, Marguerite, 
how I shall try to be worthy of you! 
I sometimes think our happiness is too 
perfect to last. What should I do if any- 
thing parted us?” 

Was it the girl’s fancy, or did his face 
change in a strange manner? 

“‘T will not hear such speeches,” she said, 
playfully holding her hands over her pretty 
ears. 

“And you trust me entirely, although 
I have no one here to speak for me? My 
life has been spent mostly in California; 
but, although I am a comparative stranger 
to you, you do trust me, do you not?” 
His dark eyes were looking into hers, and, 
beneath their tender glow, Marguerite mur- 
mured : 

“Yes, with my whole heart, because I 
love you.” 

“A woman’s reason, I’m afraid, my dar- 
ling,” said Victor, gayly. “But away with 
gloomy talk. What a fine collection of 
books! ‘Your father is indeed fortunate.” 

“Yes, they are papa’s pride. Oh, I want 
to show you this private safe in the wall. 
See: by opening this panel, one could 
almost step inside. I believe grandfather 
had it made for valuables, but papa has 
never made use of it.” As she spoke, she 
opened a door which exactly corresponded 
with the rest of the wall. 

“Most cleverly done,” Mr. Durant said, 
examining it carefully. “It would never 
be detected.” 

“And now I feel that I have taken you 
into my confidence,” Marguerite went on, 
laughingly. “Papa might want to use the 
safe, you know, so we have always kept 
very quiet about it. No one knows of it, 
excepting ourselves and—oh, yes—Gerald 
Royston.” The name was uttered with a 
falling inflection, and Victor quickly changed 
the subject. 

Presently they went out for a walk around 
the grounds. The wealth of that day seemed 
inexhaustible, and the golden halcyon mo- 
ments passed all too soon. At length came 
the tender farewell, and Mr. Durant left for 
his temporary home at the hotel a mile 
distant from Allesford Hall. 

* * * * * * 

It was Hallowe’en, the last night of 
October, when the spirits are supposed to 








be abroad, and all sorts of occult influences 
and supernatural powers are deciding the 
fates of human beings. Mr. Allesford had 
been summoned to the bed-side of a dying 
friend a short distance away, and Marguerite 
expected him back at an early hour. It 
was seldom that he left her in the evening; 
but she felt perfectly safe with Mrs. Owens, 
the housekeeper, and the trusty men-servants 
at hand. So she concluded to await his 
return in the library, and, selecting a book 
to beguile the time, was unaware how rapidly 
the evening passed, until a clock in the room 
chimed eleven and diverted her attention 
from the absorbing volume. 

- “ How late, and papa not home yet,” she 
said. “Why, this is Hallowe’en. Well, 
there’s no use trying to discover my fate, 
for I know it,” with a happy smile. “Now, 
of course, if I look in this glass, I shall see 
the face of—” 

She uttered a loud cry, and the mirror lay 
shattered at her feet, for in the glass she had 
indeed seen the face of Victor Durant. 

The next moment, a voice near by pro- 
nounced her name, and her half-fainting 
form was caught in strong arms. 

“ How silly of me,” said the girl, imme- 
diately regaining her self-control. “ You— 
you did frighten me a little, Victor—just 
a little. But why are you here so late?” 

“T will explain all. Oh, forgive me for 
startling you, my own love. I came through 
that window,” pointing to it. 

“The window? and why?” asked Mar- 
guerite, bewildered. 

“T knew that you were here, for the shade 
was not quite down, and I felt that I must 
see you. Oh, Marguerite, for the last time 
to—to say good-bye!” 

“*Good-bye’? ‘The last time’? Victor, 
what do you mean?” she cried in alarm, 
throwing her arms about his neck. “Why 
those cruel words? Tell me! tell me!” 

“Listen, love—and I must speak: fast; 
but, before I tell you this, kiss me once, 
my Marguerite, for, when I have finished, 
you will shrink from me.” 

Without a word, she obeyed, and then 
held his hand in a firm grasp, as he spoke 
in low hurried tones: 

“Marguerite, I have deceived you. I am 
a fugitive from justice. I was tempted by 
a man—a devil, rather—to assist in a rob- 
bery in California, was caught, but escaped 
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and came Kast. God knows, I have tried 
to lead an upright life here. My greatest 
crime is telling you of my love and teaching 
you to care for me. You have been my 
good angel; but I should not have dragged 
you down. If you cannot forgive, at least 
pity and forget me. The men have traced 
me here—are now on my track. Marguerite, 
good-bye.” 

In a dazed manner, she turned her heavy 
eyes upon him as he ceased speaking, and 
went toward the window. 

“Where would you go?” 
faintly. 

“Back to the hotel—let them take me 
there. I shall give myself up.” 

“No, no; let me think—let me think!” 
she panted. “ Wait—wait! I have it—the 
safe; go in there if they come. Ah, thank 
God I thought of it!” 

“And you would save me—you still love 
me?” he exciaimed, in joyous tones. 

“Now and forever,” was the solemn reply, 
as she clung to him; and, at that moment, 
the door-bell clanged loudly through the 
silent house. 

“All is over,” said Victor, folding his arms. 
“T will not hide now; but God bless you, 
dearest! I can meet anything, if I still 
possess your love.” 

“T beg of you to go in here—here!” she 
pleaded, breathlessly, opening the safe-door. 
“This admits the air over the door. Victor, 
unless you hate me—for my sake! for my 
sake |” 

One moment their eyes met; then, impelled 
by something stronger than his will, and for 
the sake of the woman who loved him so 
well if not too wisely, he stepped within, 
and Marguerite closed the safe, turning, as 
the library-door opened, and two men con- 
fronted her. With dishevelled hair, ghastly 
face, and breathless from agitation, Margue- 
rite bowed slightly, saying: 

“What is your business, at so late an 
hour?” 

“Beg your pardon, Miss Allesford,” said 
the shorter of the two men; “our business 
is with Victor Durant—he is here.” 

“Here?” echoed the girl. “He was here 
earlier, but intended taking the seven-thirty 
train for New York,” which had really been 
his intention. “And now, as it is so late, 
I will beg to be excused.” But she did not 
move, only stood looking fixedly at them. 


she asked, 





“Not so fast, Miss Allesford,” exclaimed 
the other man: “we are officers of the law, 
and have a warrant for the arrest of Victor 
Durant. He came here, and we believe he 
is still in this house; if you do not tell us 
where, we shall be under the necessity of 
searching the premises.” 

“You may believe what you like,” said 
Marguerite, haughtily, seating herself and 
taking up her book. Her returning self- 
possession surprised her. “And you may 
search the house if you wish; then please 
leave, for the hour is late. James,” to the 
butler, “when these gentlemen have con- 
cluded their business, show them out.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Thorpe. “Ask 
Mr. Gerald Royston to step here.” 

A moment later, Marguerite raised her 
eyes and saw Gerald standing before her. 
He started forward, exclaiming impulsively : 

“Believe me, I was compelled to come.” 

But she waved him back, replying coldly: 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” and a shadow crossed 
his face. 

“Mr. Royston,” said Thorpe, “we shall 
ask you to assist us in our search. You 
are familiar with this house. Is there any 
particular place where Victor Durant is 
likely to be hiding?” 

There was a deep silence. A shudder 
passed over Marguerite, for her eyes had 
met those of the man she had jilted, and 
like a flash came the thought that he knew. 
He alone had any knowledge of the safe 
in the wall, and she felt that her secret was 
in his possession. What would he say? 
Her face grew rigid. She put her shaking 
hand up to her throat, then looked at Gerald 
Royston. 

For several moments deep silence had 
reigned, and was broken now by Royston’s 
voice. 

“T cannot tell you of any particular 
place,” he replied. “ But I will go with you 
on your search, as you consider it my duty. 
Marguerite,” turning to her, “I beg that 
you will pardon the liberty we take at this 
hour.” 

They examined the library carefully, and 
finally passed out into the hall. Marguerite 
drew a long breath. She could have fallen 
at Gerald’s feet. 

She preserved her silence whiie she heard 
the footsteps overhead, and at length the 
exchange of a few words in the hall, and soon 
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the sound of wagon-wheels and the horses’ 
feet as the men drove away. But, before he 
left, Gerald went alone into the library, came 
to where she sat, and, taking her hand, said: 

“Good-night, Marguerite; we are going, 
and those men take the one A.M. train for 
New York.” 

What happened after that, Marguerite 
scarcely knew. She felt Victor’s arms about 
her, and his warm kisses on her lips. She 
heard her own voice begging him to be 
cautious—to go far, far away, but in some 
manner to let her know where he went. 
Nothing was said about a future meeting; 








both felt that this farewell was for ever, 


Victor Durant could not now ask her to} 
marry him; and she knew that, should she } 


~ 


patient with me, and love me,” and then 

fell unconscious at his ieet. 

* * * * * * 
From England, Victor sent her a message. 

It ran thus: 


“Miss ALLESFORD: 

Victo. Durant asked me to inform you 
that his last thought was of you, to give 
you his love, and teli you not to grieve— 
it is better so. He was injured while rescu- 
ing people trom a burning building, and 
died this morning. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. P. Drxon, M.D.” 


Years have passed since then. Gerald 
Royston is happily married, and Marguerite 


become the wife of one bearing such an { —whose fathe: is dead—devotes a large por- 


insignia of disgrace, it would break her old! 


father’s heart. 

So she watched Victor go, feeling that life 
in its fullest sense was over for her. 

When Mr. Allesford returned, a few 
moments later, Marguerite went to him 





as he entered the room, saying sadly: 
“T have no one but you now, papa; be 


tion of her lite to nursing the sick and 
afflicted. 

One would scarcely recognize the once 
brilliantly beautiiu! Marguerite Allesford in 
the sweet-taced woman with snowy hair— 
the woman who will ever be true, until her 
heart ceases to beat, to the one great love 
of her life. 





MEMO 


RIES. 


BY SARA 


BURNS. 


Wrru my knitting, I sit by the window 
And look on the soft-falling rain, 

While the wind comes moaning, sighing, 
Through a break in the window-pane. 


And my thoughts wander back to a spring-time 
’Mid seasons long since flown, 

When, sitting beside a window, 
I heard the same weird tone. 


Then the future was like a sealed casket, 





Brimful with its hopes and its fears ; 


Now, the past like a book lies before me, 
With its gladness, its sorrow, and tears. 


As, turning through memory’s pages, 
There are shadows of hopes that are fled, 

There are visions of dear loving faces 
That long have lain silent and dead. 


And my heart echoes back the sad moaning, 
As I turn to my knitting again ; 

While the wind, through the break in the window, 
Keeps time with the low sobbing rain. 





THANKSGIVING. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLASB. 


THANES be to God for life and health, 
His various beauties to enjoy— 

The earth, the skies, all nature’s wealth; 
And for each pleasant hour's employ. 


Thanks be to God for Christian peace 
In this beloved land of mine! 


May its prosperity increase— 
Its sun of fortune ever shine! 


Thanks be to God for blessings past, 
So numerous, we forget their sum; 

Oh, may His favor toward us last 
Until the end of time shall come! 














BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


BY MISS KENT, 


CHAPTER I. 

CAMP-FIRE CONFIDENCES. 

N my opinion, there is 
no earthly existence so 
much to be envied as 
that of a young man 
blessed with health and 
a reasonable amount 
of spending-money. 

Most of us entertain our 

blessings unawares; yet I 

think that some appreciation 

of their absolute liberty, inde- 
pendence, and dominion over 
nature formed the undercurrent of content 
which kept a certain couple of young men 
camping in the Adirondacks longer, one 
summer, than they had originally intended. 

They were only summer friends—that is, 
their acquaintance had begun early in that 
season at Newport; but they were very 
good friends now, Charles Darrell, the elder 
of the two, having quietly but constantly 
sought Frank Rockfern’s society from the 
time that he first heard Tunis, Missouri, 
mentioned as the latter’s place of residence. 

Darrell was rich—at least, he possessed 
all the appurtenances of wealth; but Rock- 
fern was no man of leisure; his holiday and 
his means were alike limited; and, as he 
and Darrell lay in camp one evening, watch- 
ing the moon rise and tip with silver all 
the pine-tree tops, he announced that he 
must return to Missouri. 

“T must get to work,” he said; “I have 
been idle longer, this summer, than in all 
my life up to this time.” 

“Then you’ve earned your holiday,” said 
Darrell. “What is your profession?” 

“The law. It’s my profession, literally,” 
he added, laughing, “for I’ve never prac- 
ticed it. I have only just obtained my 
license. That’s rather damaging testimony 
against myself, when one considers the fact 
that I’m thirtytwo years old; but I don’t 
feel that I’ve wasted my time. 
was a Union man, and, after the war, he 
found his old friends so cold that he left his 










} native State, Kentucky, and went out West. 


He bought Government land in Missouri, and 
undertook to farm—a business which he had 
never followed before, as he was a lawyer by 
profession. Of course, he got into debt, mort- 
gaged the farm, had various reverses, and 
finally determined to sell; but, mother and 
my sisters not being willing, I persuaded 
father to keep the place, promising to leave 
school and to give him all the help possible. 
I was twenty then. I went to work; I taught 
school in the winter, and worked on the farm 
in the summer; did odd jobs as clerk, deputy, 
et cetera, whenever I could; and so, finally, 
we pulled through. Now we are comfortably 
off. Then an uncle left me several hundreds, 
so I took the regular course in the Louisville 
Law School, got my license, and, having 
some cash left, came up here to recuperate 
my exhausted energies.” 

Darrell took his cigar from his lips and 
said emphatically : 

“You are to be envied, Rockfern. Heaven 
knows, I envy you. If my debts and my 
father’s debts were paid, we both would be 
beggared, for it would take every stick of 
property that we own—and we couldn’t 
either of us earn a farthing to save our 
lives. Haven’t you suspected, Rockfern, 
that I was not American?” 

“Yes,” said Rockfern; “I thought you 
must be English.” 

“T am,” said Darrell. “My father is an 
earl—Lcrd Brackenburn—and I am his 
eldest son. Darrell is a name in my family. 
Perhaps you think it strange that I have 
dropped my title while traveling, over here.” 

“Not at all,” said Rockfern. “The pain- 
ful predilection of our women for peers is 
so notorious that any modest nobleman 


} must wish to travel incognito.” 





Darrell laughed. 

“Women are women,” he said, cynically. 
“But you are not altogether wrong. I wish 
to recommend myself only to one American 


My father } woman, and she lives in your part of the 


country. By the way, do you know your 
county—Agate County—pretty well?” 
(423) 
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“T ought to; I’ve lived there twenty 
years.” 
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“The testator wanted to give you a 
chance to back out gracefully,” said Rock- 


“Do you know a family there by the name } fern. “You can see Miss Warfield, and, 


of Warfield ?” 

“Yes. That is, I am well acquainted with 
John Warfield—not with his family.” 

“Tell me what you know about John 
Warfield, will you?” 

“He is a Kentuckian, like myself,” said 
Rockfern, “and, like myself again, he ts 
poor but honest; in fact, he goes by the 
name of ‘Honest John.’” 

“Ts he very poor?” 

“As poor as Job’s turkey. At least, he 
was when I saw him last. I haven’t seen him 


for some time; he may be doing better now.” } cated,” said Rockfern. 


“Well,” said Darrell, slowly and in a tone 
of irrepressible disgust, “his daughter is the 
girl whom I am to marry.” 

“You don’t say so! Has the old man 
struck lead, or what?” 

“Tl tell you the whole story, Rockfern,” 
said Darrell. “ Years ago, my father, while 
traveling on the Continent, met Richard 
Warfield, John Warfield’s younger brother, 
and got to be rather intimate with him. 
Richard had made a fortune suddenly, and 
was trying to get rid of it in the same 
length of time. He gambled away all that 
he had, and pledged his word for a sum 
which he was not able to pay; then he was 
on the point of committing suicide. My 


father discovered his intention, and, to dis- } 


suade him from fulfilling it, offered to lend 


him the money if he would promise to quit } ion: 


if she does not suit you, you need never 
mention the will to her. What becomes 
oe this money if you and Miss Warfield 
don’t matry each other?” 
“Tt goes to the building and endowment 
} of a college,” said Darrell. 
| “That beats the Jews!” exclaimed Rock- 
: fern. 
; Darrell laughed. “But,” he continued, 
“what I am anxious to know is:. are these 
; 


people wholly uneducated ?” 

“John Warfield is sufficiently well edu- 
“His children, I 
fear, have had a poor chance.” 

“Well, I must go down there,” said Dar- 
rell; “and, if you will let me go with you, 
Rockfern, and will introduce me to Mr. 
Warfield, I shall be infinitely obliged to you. 
Helps, a lawyer there who has furnished us 
with what information we needed respecting 
the Warfields, could introduce me, but he’s 
not personally acquainted with them. I'll 
show you my letters and so on, to assure you 
that I am not quite the adventurer which this 

: tiresome business makes me seem.” 

; All right,” said the young Kentuckian, 
‘cordially. “You may rely upon me for any 
} service that I can do you, and you must 
make my home your head-quarters.” 
“Thanks, very much,” answered Darrell. 
Presently Rockfern asked another quest- 
“What if Miss Warfield is already 


gambling. Warfield took him at his word; } engaged?” 


he left the tables, went to work over here, 
and in a few years paid my father every 
penny that the latter had lent him—paid 
it with interest. But he was not content 
with that: when he died, he left me five 
million dollars, provided I marry his niece, 
John Warfield’s daughter, and five millions 
to her if she become my wife.” 

“T knew,” said Rockfern, much astonished 
and interested, “that Dick Warfield, the 
railroad-king, was some kin to John; but 
I didn’t know they were own brothers.” 

“Yes, but they had some quarrel which 
was never settled; and that, you know, 
complicates the worry that I’m in, as it’s 
another idiotic condition of this will that I in 
person must inform the girl and her father 


of its purport. Why that couldn’t have ; 


been done by the executors, I don’t see.” 


| 
Darrell. 
! 


“Tn that case, I get all the money,” said 
“But I should have to have her 

testimony to the effect that she was engaged 

before ever I paid her my addresses, and I’m 
: to make her my offer within a certain time. 
And that,” he added, “is why I should like 
to learn something about her before making 
myself known.” 

“Tt’s strange that I’ve never seen that 
girl,” Rockfern said, musingly. “Our respect- 
ive neighborhoods are at opposite ends of 
the county, but her father was in town often; 
she must stay close at home. What’s her 
name, anyhow?” 

After an excusable effort of memory, Dar- 
rell pronounced the following collection of 
Christian names: 

“Joyce Jane Pamela Ann Sarah Douglas 
‘ Carr Elizabeth Gentry Warfield.” 
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“You invented it,” cried Rockfern. 

“T’ve got it down in black and white, just 
as it isin the will,” said Darrell; and, with 
mutual laughter, the young men _ betook 
themselves to bed. 





CHAPTER II. 
COTTAGE CHARACTERS. 

Ir was a delightful day in September, 
when Frank Rockfern and Charles Darrell 
got off the afternoon train at Eads, the 
station nearest to Squire Warfield’s home. 
His house was two or three miles south- 
west of this village, but the young men 
were not disposed to grumble at the walk 
before them. 

A week had been spent in Rockfern’s 
home, but, at Darrell’s request, no hint of 
the latter’s real errand had been allowed 
to escape; hunting was supposed to be the 
attraction which had brought him to Agate; 
and so, this afternoon, the two had guns 
and a dog with them, though Rockfern 
had demurred to Darrell’s proposition that 
they should take them. 

They went across the fields, and, as they 
drew near the Warfield place, Rockfern 
remarked that things had improved greatly 
since he had last seen it. 

“¥ think that’s the house,” he said, indi- 
cating a white cottage nestled among poplar- 
trees, 

“There’s a fellow ploughing in that field 
yonder; we can ask him for direction if you 
are uncertain as to the locality,” remarked 
Darrell. 

They walked on, and, when they were 
near enough for Rockfern to get a good look 
at the ploughman, he said: 

“That fellow is Lewis Warfield—your 
brother-in-law that is to be.” 

“Ah!” said Darrell. 

Young Warfield wore a blue check shirt, 
a pair of blue overalls, a ragged straw hat, 
and was barefoot. 

“How are you?” said Rockfern. 

“How are you?” responded the plough- 
man, 

“You are Lewis Warfield, if I’m not 
mistaken,” said Rockfern. 

Young Warfield gravely inclined his head. 

Rockfern introduced himself. 

“T am well acquainted with your father,” 
he said. 


Lewis replied. “Wusn’t you the orator of 
the day at Tunis, last Fourth?” 

Rockfern assented. 

“T thought I had seen you before,” said 
Lewis. ‘“ You made us a boss speech.” 

“T didn’t see the Squire in town that 
day,” Rockfern remarked. 

“No, he wusn’t there. Me ’n’ Joy—that’s 
my sister—went in on the train.” j 
“Is the Squire at home?” asked Rockfern. 
“No; he’s out huntin’ hands to help 
thrash to-morrow. There are two machines 
in the neighborhood, and hands are scarce.” 

“That’s your house, with the two poplars 
in front of it, isn’t it?” asked Rockfern. 

“That’s our house. Did you want to see 
my father, Mr. Rockfern?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“He will be back pretty soon, I guess. 
You all better go on to the house and wait 
for him. Id go with you, but these blamed 
mules won’t stand a minute unless I’m 
hangin’ on to the lines, ’n’, if I quit before’ 
I finish this land out, dad ’ll be after me 
with a fence-stake.” 

This was merely a polite way of inform- 
ing the two gentlemen that he did not 
choose to interrupt his work on their account. 
They laughingly accepted his excuses and 
proceeded toward the house. 

Darrell’s face was full of gloom; for the 
first time since their acquaintance, Rockfern 
saw him look the lord—cold, contemptuous, 
haughty. 

The yard of the Warfield cottage was full 
of flowers; pink oleanders in tubs stood on 
each side of the front door, over which was 
trained a sweet honeysuckle, making a mass 
of dark-green foliage; scarlet geraniums, 
phloxes, petunias, nasturtiums, made a daz- 
zling display in beds, and hedges of sweet 
peas perfumed the air. 

“Whoever tends these flowers has taste,” 
Rockfern remarked. 

“Yes,” said Darrell, and looked a little 
comforted. 

“Let’s go to the well and get a drink 
before we knock,” said Rockfern, and they 
followed a narrow walk which led around 
the house. As they did so, they heard a 
voice singing, or rather chanting—not a loud 
or strong voice, but a clear one, and one too 
soft and light to be mistaken for any but a 
woman’s voice. “Welcome! Jim Sanders, 








“T’ve heard him speak of you often,” 


welcome!” it sang. 
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“Darrell, you lucky dog, the lady bids 
you welcome,” murmured Rockfern. 

Darrell made no reply; he was pale, and 
now betrayed a nervousness which was nat- 
ural enough, considering that he heard for 
the first time a voice whose “ Yes” was worth 
ten millions to him. 

The well was very close to the house, 


and, as the two men reached it, the singer | 


stepped out of the kitchen-door, with a 
water-bucket in her hand. 

She greeted the two politely and without 
a trace of embarrassment, and, setting her 
pail upon the platform of the well, began 
to lower the well-bucket. 

Rockfern and Darrell had stood staring— 
yes, staring—though politeness was so much 
a second nature with both of them that they 
had managed to lift their hats mechanically. 
For the girl before them was simply the 
prettiest they had ever seen. 

Her features were perfect; her eyes large, 

‘violet, and shaded by uncommonly long 
lashes; her complexion fair and fine; her 
hair of the loveliest golden-brown, cluster- 
ing in short curls around her forehead, but 
braided behind. 

Rockfern was first to recover. Seeing that 
the dumfounded Darrell did not intend to 
make any advances, he stepped up on the 
platform and took the well-rope out of the 
girl’s hands. 

“Allow me,” he said, and the young girl 
gave place smilingly. “ You are Miss War- 
field, I suppose?” said Rockfern. 

“Yes,” was the answer; and Joy added, 
after a good look at her interrogator: “And 
you are Mr. Rockfern. I heard you make 
a speech last Fourth.” 

“Your father and I are old friends,” said 
Rockfern, “and I’ve just made the acquaint- 
ance of your brother Lewis.” 

Joy made a gracious though inarticulate 
assent to this explanation, and, Rockfern 
having drawn the water, she took a glass 
mug from a peg on the well-curb, and gave 
it to him to drink from. 

He filled it and offered it to her. She 
declined, and he turned to Darrell. 

“Have a drink?” he said; and, as the 
Englishman stepped forward, Rockfern, look- 
ing tolerably innocent, added: “ Miss War- 
field, will you allow me to present my friend, 
Mr. Charles Darrell ?” 

The unsuspecting Joy, as she ‘returned 














Darrell’s bow, mentally set him down as 
a man more bashful than his beard seemed 
to warrant. 

Rockfern hastened to make conversation. 

“Ts that the machine which is going to 
thresh for you?” he inquired, referring to 
one at work on the farm just east of the 
Warfield place. 

“Yes,” said Joy. “It will get here 
to-night, though pa did not expect it until 
morning. There’s the whistle now; they 
have finished over there.” 

“They won’t get here in time to thresh 
any to-night,” said Rockfern. 

“No,” said Joy, “but they will be here 
to supper; that’s what’s interesting me. 
Will you gentlemen come into the house, 
or would you prefer to sit in the grape- 
arbor? It is cooler there.” 

Rockfern looked at Darrell, who said: 
“Tt is very pleasant out here,” and they 
moved toward the grape-arbor, which was 
very near the house and well supplied with 
rustic chairs gayly cushioned. 

“TI keep thinking that I smell grape- 
blossoms,” said Rockfern to Joy, “though 
I know grape-vines don’t commonly bloom 
in September.” 

“Tt is the mignonette,” she replied, smil- 
ing. “It does smell like grape-blossoms.” 

“You have the prettiest flower-garden that 
I’ve seen, Miss Warfield,” said Darrell. 

“Thank you; I feel that to be quite a 
compliment, for you look as if you’d seen 
a good many flower-gardens,” said Joy. 

Rockfern laughed, and Darrell exclaimed : 

“Upon my word, you speak very equivo- 
cally, Miss Warfield. As if you took me 
to be a florist or a gardener, don’t you 
know.” 

Joy laughed and colored a little. “I meant,” 
she said, “that I should take you for one 
qualified to be a judge in matters of taste.” 

Darrell bowed in acknowledgment of this, 
but allowed Rockfern to carry the bucket 
of water into the house. 

The two young men moved the chairs 
further down the arbor, and, as they seated 
themselves, exchanged looks of amazement. 
Darrell’s face was flushed, his expression 
radiant. 

“The lies, the unconscionable lies, that 
you did tell,” he murmured to Rockfern. 

“T told you fifty times that all had prob- 
ably changed here since my first visit,” said 
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Rockfern. 
America.” 

“Her face was so dazzling that I couldn’t 
see whether or not she was barefoot,” said 
Darrell. 

“She’s divine, and a goddess can afford 
to go barefoot,” said Rockfern, impatiently, 
whereupon Darrell raised his eyebrows as 
if to hint that he did not wish to sing Miss 
Warfield’s praises. 

Rockfern took no notice of this super- 
ciliousness. 

“T am sorry that we came down this 
evening,” he said, thoughtfully. “She has 
to get supper for the machine-hands and her 
own men; it looks like an imposition, for us 
to stay too.” 

Darrell did not seem troubled by this 
view. 

“For my part, I am delighted that we 
came,” he said. “I shall lose no time in 
speaking to her father. It won’t be my fault 
if the marriage be not speedily arranged.” 

Rockfern was silent awhile. 

“She may be already engaged,” he sug- 
gested, presently. “It’s more than probable, 
pretty as she is.” 

Darrell’s face fell; and Rockfern, laugh- 
ing, reminded him that the money was all 
his if Miss Warfield were engaged. 

“Yes,” said Darrell, “that will be no small 
consolation; but, to tell the truth, I never 
saw a prettier girl, and—perhaps because 
I expected something so different—her man- 
ners seem charming. And she is clever, too.” 

“Qh,” said Rockfern, “all our girls are 
clever—‘ too clever to make good wives,’ I’ve 
heard.” 

Darrell reddened and looked uncomfort- 
able. 

“T say, Rockfern,” he exclaimed, cau- 
tiously, “ you can give me away completely, 
if you choose to do so; but you know I 
wouldn’t have said so much, if it hadn’t 
been for your gloomy pictures.” 
> “Didn’t I offer to bet that she was a match 
for you?” said Rockfern. “But no! you 
would have it that she was a vulgar country- 
girl—” 

“Pray, hush!” said Darrell, angrily; he 
glanced uneasily toward the house, though 
there was no chance that Rockfern’s low 
words could reach thither. 

Rockfern laughed maliciously. 


“Things don’t stand still, in 


“whether she lives in the country or in the 
town.” 

Just then, Joy re-appeared, and the two 
gentlemen had an opportunity to note the 
character of her attire. 

She wore a dress of blue calico, neatly 
fitted to her graceful figure and scrupulously 
clean, as was the long cheese-cloth apron; 
she was not barefoot—her small slippers and 
her stockings, though of the cheapest kind, 
were fresh and well-fitting; and her dress, 
though made as plainly as possible, had a 
white ruffle around the neck. 

She came to an apple-tree near the arbor, 
and took up a hoe leaning there. 

“What are you going to do, Miss War- 
field?” asked Rockfern, rising and coming 
toward her. 

“T am going to dig some potatoes,” Joy 
replied. “Any objections?” 

“T was afraid of that,” said Rockfern. 
“T have objections—decided ones. You 
must let me dig the potatoes.” 

Joy looked doubtfully at him, in his urban 
attire; and he, divining her thought, said 
promptly: “I won’t spoil my clothes. I never 
got a good suit on in my life, but what mother 
said: ‘ Frank, go dig me a mess of potatoes.’” 

Joy laughed and yielded. 

“T shall be much obliged,” she said, “ for 
I’m ina hurry, rather. There is the patch, 
just across the garden, and here’s a basket 
to put them in.” 

When Rockfern came back with the pota- 
toes, he insisted upon washing them, and 
then told Joy that she had better come out 
there, where it was cool, and let him help 
her to peel the vegetables. 

Joy, amused by his unaffected ways, did 
bring out a pan; and, with this between 
them, she and Rockfern sat on the well- 
platform and began to pare the potatoes. 

Darrell came up to the well, too—osten- 
sibly to get another drink; he leaned on the 
curb and watched their manipulations. 

“How many brothers have you, Miss 
Warfield?” Rockfern asked. 

“Three—Lewis and Johnny and Theo-" 
dore.”’ ; 

“And you have no sisters?” 

“No; I am the only girl.” 

“That puts more work on you than is 
fitting, doesn’t it?” spoke up Darrell. 

“Tt puts more on me than I like,” said Joy. 





“The American girl is no slouch,” he said, 


“But the boys are good about helping me.” 
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“You don’t like to work, then?” said 
Darrell. 


Joy, who was very far from guessing his | 


train of thought, thought this an idle question. 

“No, I don’t,” she said. “It sounds tri- 
fling to say so, but I hate work! Sometimes 
I wish that, since I have the work to do, 
I could like it as some women do. Why, 
one of my neighbors was utterly surprised 
because I said I didn’t like to wash. There 
are a good many like her—without a taste 
for anything outside of the kitchen or the 
kitchen-garden. To make good bread and 
raise a good garden are the acme of their 
earthly ambition.” 

Her speech was rapid, the very opposite 
of her brother Lew’s drawling utterance, 
and she had animation enough to bewitch 
a Byron. 

Darrell seemed to find her fascinating. 

“And what would you like?” he asked. 

Joy blushed slightly, for his tone had in it 
an interest flattering even to her, as much 
accustomed to attention as she was. 

“Oh, I should like to read and study; 
to acquire some accomplishments; to ride, 
walk, dance, and visit; and to travel. And 
I want to do these things now, while I’m 
young; for, when one is old, one can neither 
learn nor enjoy.” 

“You are quite right,” said Darrell, with 
tender sympathy. 

As for Rockfern, he tossed a huge potato 
into the pan so suddenly that the water was 
splashed up into Joy’s face; and Rockfern, 
covered with confusion, begged her pardon. 

“There is no harm done,” Joy said, drying 
her face with her handkerchief. 

“So honest poverty has no charms for 
you?” said Rockfern. 

“Tt hasn’t the charm of novelty for me,” 
said Joy. “I just wish that some of these 
poets and novelists could try it awhile. They 
would be willing to sing of other things then, 
I fancy. There’s Trollope, for instance: I have 
just been reading a book of his—about those 
Crawleys, who were so miserably poor. I do 
*hate that kind of a book; as if one couldn’t 
see all that every day, and live it too.” 

Darrell was delighted. 

Rockfern said reproachfully : 

“Why, I think Grace Crawley one of 
Trollope’s most charming heroines; but I 
suppose that you would prefer a Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere.” 





“Well,” said Joy, her eyes brightening 
with a defiant smile, “I always did think 
Lady Clara a slandered personage. How 
could she help having ‘sweet eyes’? And, 
of course, she was brought up to make 
‘low replies.’ I imagine that that young 
Laurence was one of these self-conceited 
youths for whom all looks lead to love.” 

This amused her hearers; and Joy, color- 
ing, continued : 

“That he was weak-minded was proved 
by his suicide.” 

“Ah,” said Rockfern, “you argue Lady 
Clara’s case with so much sympathy that 
one suspects you of a fellow-feeling for her 
ladyship—a sense of similar guilt.” 

Joy pursed her pretty lips and tossed her 
curl-wreathed head. 

“Did you ever know an American who 
was snoozly enough to kill himself for love?” 
she asked. “I never did.” 

Darrell prevented Rockfern’s reply by 
asking what Miss Warfield meant by 
“snoozly.” 

Joy, hastily inventing a definition for a 
word which was also of her invention, said 
that she meant “ spiritless.” 

“Then you think that Englishmen have 
less spirit than Americans?” asked Darrell. 

From the touch of pique in his tone, Joy 
readily divined that he was somehow con- 
cerned for the English reputation. 

“T don’t know;’ she said, demurely. “ Per- 
haps they love more ardently than Amer- 
icans.” 

“That is it!” said Darrell, but Rockfern 
protested indignantly. 

“T think we have peeled potatoes enough,” 
said Joy. 

“Not half enough,” said Rockfern; “I 
could eat all these myself.” 

“You must be hungry,” Joy said. “ You 
shall have my share; I don’t like potatoes.” 

She took the pan in the kitchen, and 
returned with a towel for Rockfern to dry 
his hands on. . 

“The machine is coming,” she said, look- 
ing across the prairie. The traction-engine 
was puffing its way along the road, accom- 
panied by the heavy water-wagon and so on. 

Joy hastened to her work, and could be 
seen flitting about, as swift and busy as a 
blue-bird in May. 

Darrell and Rockfern remained at the well 
for some time; then the latter arose, saying: 
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“‘A thing of beauty is a Joy forever.’ 
Let’s go see it.” 

“See what?” asked Darrell. 

“The machine. It’s pulling in; don’t you 
hear it?” 

“T’ve seen them before,” said Darrell. 
“You Americans must be fond of machinery, 
if you can call a steam-engine a thing of 
beauty.” 

Rockfern laughed; he had long ago dis- 
eovered that Darrell had no love of poetry, 
and therefore no particular knowledge of 
popular quotations. 

“Come ahead,” he said. “The Squire 
will be there; I expect you want to see 
him.” 

They met the Squire at the gate. He was 
a tall man, fine-looking in spite of his strik- 
ing features; and, though his dress was 
coarse and common, it was worn without any 
of that slovenliness so usual among farmers. 

He shook hands with Rockfern most cor- 
dially. 

“Ah, Frank, how are you? I am glad to 
see you back.” 

Rockfern presented Darrell. 

“A gentleman who has come a long way 
to see you, Squire,” he said. 

Squire Warfield looked hard at Darrell, 
as he shook hands with him. 

“Tf I ever met you before, sir,” he said, 
“the occasion has escaped my memory.” 

“You never have seen me before, Mr, 
Warfield,” said Darrell, and then hesitated, 
as if not knowing how much of his errand 
to disclose just then; but Squire Warfield 
settled the difficulty by saying: 

“T hope you gentlemen will take supper 
with us; after that, we can talk of business— 
if yours is not pressing, Mr. Darrell. I have 
several matters to attend to, at present.” 

“My business can well await your con- ; 
venience, sir,’ Darrell replied; and the; 
Squire, asking them to make themselves 
at home, went off to the other side of the } 
way, where the thresher was. 

“You were right about him,” Darrell 
condescended, to Rockfern. 

Rockfern did not reply; the interest and } 
amusement which Darrell’s romantic errand | 
had hitherto afforded him seemed now to} 
have suddenly subsided, 

He too went off to the thresher; and } 
Darrell, strolling back to the house, looked ! 
in at the kitchen-door and said to Joy: 
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“Miss Warfield, would you mind showing 
me where I can brush up a bit before 
dinner?” 

He always called the evening meal “din- 
ner,” and Joy set him down as a fine gentle- 
man indeed, from the moment she heard him 
thus designate supper. 

His request was an inconsiderate inter- 
ruption—Joy was very busy; but this did 
not occur to her mind—rather, she accused 
herself of neglect in her duties as hostess. 

“Certainly not,” she said. “Come this 
way, please.” 

She took him into the front room of the 
house. This was furnished as a bed-room, 
and Joy placed its wash-stand, well supplied 
with fresh soft water and towels fragrantly 
clean, at Darrell’s service, with the other 
toilet-conveniences. 

As she turned to go, Darrell said suddenly : 
“This is your room, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Joy, a little confused by the 
question. 

“Tt is pretty,” said Darrell, smiling. 

Joy, who did not think her apartment 
at all remarkable, looked at Darrell rather 
coldly, and went back to her work with the 
mental remark: “That young man is deter- 
mined to make some compliments.” 

Darrell took a good look at the room. It 
was small and narrow, but, being eleven feet 
in height, it could boast at least of airiness. 
Its two windows opened to the north, and 
its simple furnishing had been chosen with 
regard to this gloomy aspect. The wall- 
paper was palest pink, with a tiny gilt leaf 
sprinkled over it. The carpet was blue rag- 
carpet. Joy, in making it, had utilized all 
the old blue dresses, overalls, and warmuses 
that she could lay her hands on, having the 
warp old-gold. The bedstead was imitation 
oak, its furnishings all snowy white. There 
was a chest of drawers, of cherry, with brass 
handles, and on top of it an old-fashioned 
square mirror mounted on a mahogany box. 
} The window-shades were rose and gilt; the 
curtains white cheese-cloth, long and plain. 
; There were violets in bloom on the window~ 
} sills ; and these, with the pink of the oleander- 
blossoms just outside, seemed to carry out 
‘the idea of the interior decorations, besides 
filling the room with fragrance. 

‘There was a conspicuous lack of fancy- 
work, for Joy had neither time nor material 
for the manufacture of the dainty trifles 
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which usually distinguish a woman’s own 
room; only upon the floor was a large; 
hooked rug, representing a stag’s head, done 
in natural colors on an oval of sky-blue, 
with a border of the richest hues imaginable. 

In one corner were some shelves of carved 
walnut, filled with books, and there was a 
trio of pictures which brought a smile to 
Darrell’s face. Two of these pictures were 
portraits of venerable men, both wearing the 
clerical robes of the last century; the third 
picture, though framed like the others in a 
narrow gilt frame, was a picture of Cupid, 
trying the sharpness of his arrow by pressing 
it against his own finger. “The laughing 
boy,” lying in the shade of a vine-wreathed 
cavern, his head “sunning over with curls,” 
his face full of arch mischief, formed a 





striking contrast to the solemn-visaged and 
black-gowned Puritans whose portraits were 
on either side of his. Just below Cupid was 
a small bracket holding a slender amber vase, 
full of purple pansies. 

Out at the well, the machine-men—dusty, 
tired, sweaty, and hot—were making a liberal 
use of the water and coarse towels provided 
for their toilets; Rockfern was about to dip in 
with them, but Joy sent him off to her room, 
telling him that he would find Darrell there. 

“Rockfern,” Darrell broke out, as soon as 
the former entered, “you called me lucky, 
andsolIam! That girl isa lady. Does not 
everything in this room show taste—refined 
taste ?” 

“T didn’t need to see anything but herself, 
to know that she’s a lady,” said Rockfern, 
coldly. He too was struck by the pictures. 

“Those are some of her ancestors, I sup- 
pose,” said Darrell. 

“T take it that one of them is her ally 
merely,” said Rockfern. “ Heart’s-ease and 
Cupid!” 

Darrell went out into the garden, first ; 
plucking a violet with the remark: 

“English violets! and her hair-brush is 





marked ‘ London.’” 
“ Home-sick, love-sick idiot!” murmured 
Rockfern. 
* But, when his toilet was completed, Mr. 
Rockfern took the liberty of appropriating 
the pansies in the little vase, replacing them 
by a rich red rose from a bush by the window. 
Around the stem of this rose, he twisted 
a leaf from his note-book, with the hastily- 
written lines: 


“Ts love-in-idlesse here? Oh, you are wrong, 
If you believe heart’s-ease can linger long 
Where Joy is! So let me place, instead, 

Before her guide, a rose, like a heart all red 
With new-made wounds, and longing to be dead.” 


Supper was ready when he came out, 
It was a meal varied enough, in the number 
and character of its dishes, to deserve the 
name which Darrell had given it; for Squire 
Warfield, though content with a hoe-cake 
and glass of milk, so far as his own tastes 
were concerned, had the Kentucky passion 
for seeing his table bountifully supplied and 
invitingly furnished. The days of scantinesa 
in food were happily over for him now, 
and his farm yielded a bountiful supply of 
creature-com forts. 

There were nine men at table; Joy waited 
on them, or stood at a side-table to fill and 
refill the coffee-cups. She was evidently very 
popular; every knight of labor there had a 
merry word for her, and Darrell glanced 
with deep disgust at a sunburnt Hercules 
of twentyfive, who seated himself close by 
Joy in the grape-arbor, after supper, and 
held a confidential chat with her as long as 
he could persuade her to listen. 

“Can it be that she is engaged to a fellow 
like that?” the suspicious aristocrat asked of 
Rockfern. 

“T shouldn’t take them to be engaged,” said 
Rockfern ; “but I want you to dry up about 
fellows like that. I expect to look exactly 
that way myself, about this time to-morrow.” 

The hands, finally went to the granary, 
where they were to sleep, and the Squire 
signified to Darrell that he was now at 
leisure to hear him; they went into the 
lighted dining-room. Joy had cleared the 
table and was in the kitchen, washing dishes ; 
Rockfern, sitting in the grape-arbor with 
Lew, could see into the kitchen, and did 
let his glance follow the fair young mistress 
of the house very frequently. 

Squire Warfield read the letters of intro- 
duction and information which Darrell had 
brought, without exhibiting so much surprise 
as Rockfern had predicted, until he found 
the conditions upon which his daughter was 
included among her uncle’s heirs; then the 
Squire cleared his throat and jerked his 
chair about and tossed his head in a manner 
suggestive of great impatience, but he did 
not speak until he had completed a careful 
reading of ail the documents. 
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“Well, Mr. Darrell,” he said, “or Lord 


“Your papers are all right, so far as 


Brookfield, whichever I must call you, I must} I can see, sir,” said the Squire, finally; 


say that my brother Richard has made about 
as awkward a disposition of his fortune as 
a sensible man could devise. It doesn’t 
surprise me that he should want to leave 
you some money—that’s a right and proper 
acknowledgment of the obligations which 
he was under to your father—and it seems 
natural that he should leave something to 
his niece, my daughter; but to hamper his 
legacies with conditions such a3 neither of 
you might wish or be able to comply with, 
that’s taking away with one hand what he 
gives with the other.” 

Darrell ought to have said that the con- 
ditions of the will seemed to him its most 
pleasing feature since he had met Miss War- 
field; what he did say was that he did not 
see why the conditions might not be complied 
with, unless there were a previous engaze- 
ment upon Miss Warfield’s part. 

The Squire cleared his throat again; it 
was a habit of his, when irritated. 

“My daughter is not engaged,” he said, 
briefly; adding, after a pause: “Not that 
I know of.” 

“TI never asked or expected anything 
of Dick,” he said; “we never got along 
together, bat I think that he might have 
consulted me, merely as a matter of courtesy, 
before willing away my only daughter.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Darrell, “but 
really I don’t think that way of looking at it 
is quite just to Mr. Richarl Warfield. He 
desired that his niece should have five millions 
in her own right, and, as for the marriage 
which he wished to arrange, he had seen 
enough of the world t> know tht a position 
such as mine is not exactly a disadvantage.” 

The Squire looked at him in silence for 
@ moment. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, “ Dick saw a good 
deal of the world—poor fellow!” 

Darrell stared, and caresse1 his mustache 
to conceal asmile. To him, there was some- 
thing extremely ludicrous in the pitying tone 
which this coarsely -dressed laboring-man 
took on toward the brother who had lived 
with lords and died a millionaire. 

But Richard Warfie!d’s ways of making 
and spending money were diametrically 
opposed to the Squire’s own, and had cost 
the elder brother manv a pang of pious grief 
and blush of honorable shame. 











“and, having satisfied myself on that point, 
I don’t see that I’m concerned any further 
in this matter. My daughter is of age, and 
must decide for herself.” 

“Then I have your permission to speak 
to her?” said Darrell, looking calmly radiant. 

The Squire looked at him again, as if he 
would fain read the very heart of this man 
who had come to lay claim to his innocent 
daughter. 

“Yes,” he said, “but I must speak to her 
myself first, of course, and I shan’t have an 


} Opportunity to do so immediately ; I shall be 


very busy to-morrow, and so will she. If it 
suits you, Mr. Darrell, if you have made no 
other arrangements, perhaps you will stay. 
with us until the day after to-morrows? Mr. 
Rockfern is going to stay, and I shall then 
be at leisure to—to attend to this business 
—ahem !” 

“Thanks, It will suit me perfectly,” said 
Darrell. 

The Squire then called Rockfern, and 
showed the two young men to the room 
they were to occupy. 

Roused by the clatter of the cooking-stove, 
in which Lew was building a fire, Joy opened 
her eyes, next morning, and looked about 
her room, recalling Darrell’s complimentary 
criticism upon it. The rose in the vase 
caught her eye; she gazed at it vacantly 
for a while, until its look of strangeness was 
accounted for by the remembrance that she 
had filled that vase with pansies the day 
before. She now looked at it harder than 
ever; but, true to its traditions, the rose 
betrayed nothing, and Joy would still have 
been puzzled, had she not detected a corner 
of paper around the flower’s stem. She got 
out of bed and took the paper off, becoming 
as red as the rose itself when she had 
perused the lines within. 

“Tt must have taken them both to com- 
pose this brilliant effusion,” she thought. 

She studied the handwriting; it was free 
and firm, and not at all stereotyped. 

“T’ll find out who wrote it, or break a 
piece of binding-twine!” Joy resolved. She 
took extra pains with her toilet, and then 
hurried out to get breakfast. 

Rockfern was already up and pensively 
singing “ Yestreen I gaed a waefu’ gate,” 
in defiance of the fact that he who: sings 
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before breakfast will weep before supper. 
His host came and took him off for a bit 
of private conversation. 

“Frank,” the Squire said, “what sort of 
a man is this that you’ve brought me for 
@ son-in-law?” 

“Don’t say that I brought him, Squire,” 
said Rockfern. “If I might have brought 
you a son-in-law, he would have come from 
nearer home—though he would be a good 
deal worse off, too.” 

“Ah, Frank,” said the Squire, “I should 
have made the same choice. To one like 
you, whom I’ve known for twenty years, 
I could give my daughter without a single 
fear for her happiness or for the treatment 
she might receive when I am gone. But 
home-folks and home-ways never were good 
enough for Dick. He must ape after the 
aristocracy, and send some ‘my lord’ over 
here to give his niece ‘position.’ Position 
is pretty dear at ten millions a title, I think. 
And, if I wanted to grab a good husband 
for a girl, I wouldn’t go to any European 
gambling-house.” 

The Squire spoke as if the nobility of 
England were born and brought up in 
gambling-houses; and Rockfern, disturbed 
by the implication as to Darrell’s character, 
proceeded to tell the Squire all that he 
knew about the former. “I think he’s a 
gentleman,” he said; “else, of course, I 
should not have come here with him.” 

Darrell lay dreaming the happy hours 
away until about nine o’clock; then he 
arose and dressed, and, not finding any 
toilet-conveniences in his bed-room, was 





fast was delicious. She had broiled the 
quails which he had shot; the corn-muffins 
were as new as pleasing to his palate; the 
coffee was nectar, compared with that fur- 
nished at the hotels; in a word, Charles 
Darrell, well served by a lovely girl, enjoyed 
himself: the resentment which he had felt 
the evening before, because his nation, his 
rank, and his person were not properly 
regarded, vanished under Joy’s thoughtful 
attention. He did not talk to her, but his 
complacency was obvious; he lingered at 
table as long as he could, while Joy, wanting 
to clear away, wished him down at the mines 
which she believed had attracted him to 
Eads. 

Nevertheless, she was interested in him; 
he was a new type to her, and she tried 
to determine from his looks whether it was 
he or Rockfern who had “dropped into 
poetry” over her. She thought that Darrell 
looked like one who had never known a 
harder task than that of rhyming in a 
boudoir, but she strongly suspected Rock- 
fern; he had a guilty look, to her expe- 
rienced eye. 

Fortunately, she was enabled to settle the 
important matter right there. Her brother 
Johnny came in, saying that he was about 
to go to the station; did Joy have any 
commissions ? 

“T want a lot of things,” said Joy. “Oh, 
Mr. Darrell, may I trouble you to write out 
a list for me?” 

“T am entirely at your service,” said Dar- 
rell, taking out a gold pencil. 

Joy named various articles, and Darrell 


obliged to appear in a rather unfinished } wrote them down. 


condition, before his young hostess, who, 


“Goodness!” said Johnny, in an aside to 


secretly amused by his helplessness and } his sister, “I can’t bring all them things on 


inability to adapt himself to circumstances, 
once more gave him the freedom of her 


a horse!” 
Joy, thanking Darrell, took the list and 


room, though she had vowed that neither he } looked at it; it was written in a large clear 
nor Rockfern should set foot therein again. } hand, as different as possible from the rather 

And, when Darrell re-appeared, quite his } fine and flowing chirography of her unknown 
languid supercilious self, Joy had to stop} poet, and Joy did not seem at all disap- 
her work to serve his breakfast; but she} pointed. 


did so very good-naturedly, and the break- } [TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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A CREED. 


Be thine own soul’s law; learn to live; ) 


And, if men thwart thee, take no heed ; 
And, if men hate thee, have no care. 


Sing thou thy song and do thy deed; 
Hope thou thy hope and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give. 














ALONG SOUTHAMPTON ROAD 





BY MINNA IRVING. 


TAKE, take these jeweled gauds away! 
The rose-wreathed lattices unclose ; 
My heart is sick for home to-day. 
See how the west with color glows! 
Far off, those rays of glory shine 
On sheep with fleeces snowy-white, 
And shepherds tall, and dappled kine 
That set the dust afloat to-night 
Along Southampton Road. 


I seem to catch the fragrance blown 
From dewy fields beneath the stars, 

And emerald meadows, newly mown 
I hear the falling pasture-bars, 

The plashing at the wayside well, 
The whispers of the mighty trees, 

Co-Bossie’s tinkling silver bell, 


And all the sounds that filled the breeze 


Along Southampton Road. 


*Tis twenty years or more agone 
Since I, in simple muslin dressed, 
Beneath the oaks, kept tryst with John 
And found my heaven upon his breast. 
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Until one day—alas, the day! 
There came a coach with velvet lined, 
And prancing steeds, and harness gay, 
And powdered footmen on behind, 
Along Southampton Road. 


My lord, he thought me more than fair: 
““Oh, come,” he said, “and let me deck 
Thy graceful form with fabrics rare, 
With diamonds clasp thy lily neck !” 
And so I rode away with him. 
The faint new moon was in the sky, 
And, through the twilight dewy-dim, 
The crickets piped a last good-by 
Along Southampton Road. 


The wayside well has ceased to foam, 
The oaks are felled, and John is dead ; 
But still I know the cows go home 
At dusk of day, with measured tread. 
Oh, vanished youth of long ago! 
Amid my splendors, still I grieve 
To be the girl in calico, 
And drive the dappled kine at eve 
Along Southampton Road! 
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HOUSE-PLANTS. 


BY RAY JOYCE. 


ABUTILONS 


THE Abutilon is one of the most satis- | in height and correspondingly broad; such 
factory house-plants we have, being of good } a plant is a lovely object when dotted with 
free growth and bloom, pretty foliage, seldom | its lovely pendulous blossoms, amidst the 
troubled with any kind of insect-pest, and {shining green of the foliage. If you wish 
of the easiest culture. It ranks next to the ; a short bushy plant, pinch off the top when 
geranium, for the living-room. The Abutilon ; it has reached the height you desire. This 
does not want a stiff heavy soil like clay, : will cause laterals to grow; and these, 
but prefers one of light loam and turfy pinched back in turn, will bring more side- 
raatter; a little leaf-mold added is of benefit. ; branches. If you prefer your plant to take 
Of course, good drainage is indispensable , the form of a small tree, allow but one stalk 
with this, as with all other plants. 

Watering should be thoroughly done by 
giving enough each time to wet entirely the 
ball of earth. Although the soil should be } ing process until you have all the branches 
kept moderately moist, be careful not to give of you wish—being careful, however, to pre- 
water too often, so as to keep the soil soggy | serve a graceful shape to your small tree, 
or sodden, as earth that is not allowed to {and allowing no branches to grow below 
dry out occasionally will soon become sour, } two feet from the earth. 
which will disease the plants. It is well to Among the best varieties of Abutilon, we 
wait until the top soil shall appear dry, } find the following: Boule de Neige is a com- 
before giving any more water; and this } paratively dwarf but strong grower and a. 
depends greatly on the temperature of the } very free bloomer; the blossoms are pure 
room—a plant in a hot dry atmosphere } white. Eclipse has scarlet flowers in yellow 
needing water every day, while those in a; calyx; it is a trailing variety, especially 
cooler temperature will not require it so suited to baskets and vases. Hibiscus resem- 
often. bles an hibiscus in form, its flowers canary- 

No plant looks well, or is well, when the | ‘yellow marked with rosy violet. Golden 
foliage is covered with dust, and the Abu- } Fleece is quite new and a valuable addition 
tilon is no exception. So be sure to give the } to the genus; it is a bright- golden-yellow, 
foliage a shower-bath every day or two, and of strong vigorous habit, and very floriferous. 
you will be rewarded by clear bright foliage. ; : Duc de Malakoff is an old and well-favored 
The flowers are bell-shaped, pendulous, and } variety; its leaves are beautifully marbled 
grow on long slender stalks, which give them } with cream. 


} 
a very graceful appearance, making them; The only double Abutilon known is Tomp- 


to grow until it is three feet in height. 
Then pinch out the top of this, when the 
branches will form; proceed with the pinch- 








doubly effective. The colors are varied and } sonii Plena; with its green-and-gold foliage, 
pleasing: red, reddish-orange, yellows of} beautifully variegated, and its double reddish- 
different shades, rose-color, and white. Of; orange flowers, it is still quite scarce. There 
course, some varieties are more profuse in}is another Abutilon exactly like the one 
bloom than others, yet all are quite satis- } described above, with the sole exception that 
factory in that respect. Because the leaves } its flowers are single; it is called Tompsonii 
resemble our well-known maple, the Abu-} and is very lovely, many preferring it to the 
tilon is often called the flowering maple, double variety. Le Rhone has yellowish-red 
while from the shape of its blossoms it is; blossoms, with maroon markings; it is a 
also called fairy-bell. strong grower and very free in bloom. Snow- 

Plants two and three years oll become; storm is of dwarf habit, with flowers pure 


large beautiful shrubs from five iv six feet} white; a very profuse bloomer. Firefly, the 
(434) ° 
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brightest of all, is nearly scarlet and a per- place, leaving them in their jars during the 
sistent bloomer. A. Besson has long blooms ; heat of summer and not allowing them to 
of light orange-red, with lighter veinings. blossom, as they will then have more strength 

In keeping Abutilons over for winter; for the long winter blooming so much 
bloom, it is best to put them in a ceol shady ‘ desired. 


FEVERFEW, LITTLE GEM. 


This is a comparatively new dwarf variety } on too long. When all the buds ona branch 
of the old-fashioned tall-growing feverfew or ; have developed, cut back the branch, as this 
pyrethrum. It is one of the best plants for bed- } will cause other blooming branches to start. 
ding and cut flowers out-of-doors in summer, } Old plants cut well back can be bedded out 
and is equally desirable in the house during ; in the spring, and they will bloom constantly 
the winter. It differs from the old-fashioned } until frost; but young plants are the best 
kind in being of dwarf compact growth, } for the house. As they slip easily, it is well 
growing only from eight to twelve inches; to put down a number of cuttings in the 
high, with flowers twice as large, very double, ; spring or early summer, taking up as many 
and it is a much more profuse and persist- ; as you care to keep in the house as soon 
ent bloomer. it will readily adapt itself to} as they are well started in growth, leaving 
almost any situation, and is of very easy cult- } the others for summer flowers, as they bloom 
ure, requiring only good ordinary garden-soil. } when quite small. Those intended for winter 
Water only when the top of the soil begins to ; bloom should not be allowed to exhaust 
look quite dry, and then water thoroughly. themselves by blooming all summer, but | 

The plant does not require much heat, should have the buds pinched off. 
as it will stand quite a low temperature, yet; The young plants that were left out in the 
it does well in any ordinary. living-room. } bed should be covered with straw or leaves, 
But it is very susceptible to the red spider, } as with protection they will live out-of-doors 
and particular care should be taken to give } all winter, being quite hardy. But the old 
the leaves and branches a good sprinkling } plants that were cut back and bedded out 
every day, to keep them safe from the} in the spring will not often live, as they lose 
attacks of this pest. The under side of the } their extreme hardiness when a year or more 
leaves should also be sprinkled, as that is} old. 
where the red spider principally works. { The Little Gem makes a very fine ceme- 

When flowers are beginning to fade, cut ; tery-plant, blooming as it does from spring 
them off for the good of your plant, as it} until frost. The cut flowers, when placed 
exhausts any plant to allow flowers to stay: in water, keep fresh a long time. 


ACHANIA MALVARISCUS. 


Another plant extremely fine for ordinary { sitting-room, not seeming to mind changes 
house-culture is the Achania Malvariscus, }in temperature, and it requires no coaxing 
sometimes called crystal maple or red bud. } or petting to make it grow and bloom. It is 
It is sometimes thought to belong to the } never troubled with insects, unless it should 
Abutilon class, from its resemblance to that} be allowed to get very dry, when the red 
plant; but it is entirely distinct from it,} spider might attack it. 
although very like it in flowers, foliage, and } In getting a young plant, be particular 
general growth. The flowers are upright} about training it into a stocky shrub, by 
instead of drooping, and of a brilliant scarlet } pinching out the top when it is about nine 
which contrasts beautifully with the bright} inches high; this will cause side-branches 
clear green of the foliage; they do not} to grow. If left to its own devices, the plant 
expand, but the petals keep folded about} would grow up tall and slender. As the 
the stamens. It is a true ever-bloomer, a} flowers are produced on new wood, it is best 
large plant being seldom without some} to prune back each branch frequently, so as 
flowers during the entire year—although, } to have plenty of fresh growth. Pruning will 
like other plants, it will bloom more pro-} not hurt the Achania, and, besides giving 
fusely at certain times. blossoming branches, it keeps the plant in 

The Achania will do well in any ordinary ‘ a symmetrical shape. 
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Any good soil, like that given to gerani- 


ums or other ordinary plants, will suit the 
Achania. By rule, it may be two parts gar- 
den or common loam, two parts leaf-mold, 
and one part sand. Give water enough to 
keep moist but not wet, and shower the 
foliage occasionally, so as to keep it fresh 
and green and free from dust. 

This plant can be allowed to rest by being 
wintered in a dry frost-proof cellar, where it 





will shed its leaves, coming out bright and 
green again when brought to the light in the 
spring. It does not appear to be particular 
about the rest, however, as it seems to do 
just as well when kept constantly growing 
for years. The Achania is also fine for bed- 
ding-out, keeping up a pretty show of red 
blossoms all summer long. By all means, 
try one of these most satisfactory plants. 





IN THE SHADOW BY THE GATE, 


BY WILLIAM 


F. HARDING. 


WE were young and ardent and knew no guile, » I can see the shadow your father cast 
In the golden long-ago, 3 


When we kissed and quarreled and sang the while, } 


And old Time was never slow. 

How your father raved and your mother frowned ! 
But we mocked grim-visaged fate ; 

You were always there when I stole around 
In the shadow by the gate. 


It was years ago, but it seems to me 
That it happened yesterday ; 


5 


When he came in search of you; 
While we shrank and trembled and stood aghast, 
With each face of ashen hue. 
But he found us not, in those days of yore, 
And we fear no dreadful strait ; 
For the lad and lassie are seen no more 
In the shadow by the gate. 


For there came a time when we said good-bye, 
And our eyes were wet with tears, 


When we lived on love and our lives were free, ; And we pledged ourselves by the stars on high 


And the skies were never gray. 


But the day is past and the dream has flown, 
With the girl who used to wait 

For the lad who worshiped the eyes that shone 
In the shadow by the gate. 


1 recall each kiss and each warm embrace, 
And they bring the old-time thrill; 

I can see the glow of your piquant face, 
And your smile is with me still. 

And again I hear that low mournful sigh, 





As the fleeting hours grew late, 
When we wondered what made the moments fly, ; 
In the shadow by the gate. 


To be true through all the years. 


? Then I left you there in your misery, 


With a burden new and great, 
And your sad sweet features were lost to me, 
In the shadow by the gate. 


But the childish dream, like a fragile plant, 
Could not live in winter’s frost; 

And the lonely years served to disenchant, 
Till the old-time love was lost. 

Yet I turn anon to those halcyon days, 
As I sit and meditate, 

And I stand again where the rose-vine strays 
In the shadow by the gate. 


OR en aE 














HIS THANKSGIVING. 


BY ROBERT 


B. GRAHAM, 


. —_—— 





lington’s day reception. Mrs. Liston 

had spoken to everybody she knew, 

and was beginning to grow impatient, 
when her nieces were announced. 

The two Miss Ericksons looked very hand- 
some, the aunt thought, and she smiled 
brightly on the pair. After exchanging 
greetings with the hostess and various 
friends—including, of course, their relative— 
Alice, the elder, was carried off by an old 
lady with whom she was an especial pet, 
while her sister remained beside Mrs. Liston. 

“ How well you look to-day, Aunt Sarah,” 
remarked Rose. “Is it your new bonnet?” 

“T think not; I fancy it is the near pros- 
pect of Edward’s return. I have had no 
telegram, but he will surely be here on 
Friday at the very latest.” 

“T am so glad for you, aunt!” 

“Thank you, dear,” answered Mrs. Liston. 

She was a tall fine-looking woman, with 
a very determined face; but it wore a won- 
derfully softened expression now. Her son 
was her idol. 

“Do you think you will recognize him, 
Rose?” she went on, presently. 


Te was a great crush at Mrs. Dar- 
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“T don’t know,” the young lady rejoined, 
smilingly. “Three years is a long while 
and may make great changes.” 

“Oh, Edward is not altered, he writes me, 
except that he looks a little older and 
browner.” 

“T dare say he won’t be changed beyond 
your recognition, Aunt Sarah,” was the laugh- 
ing reply, “and that will be of more interest 
to him than anybody else’s.” 

“JT don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Lis- 





ton, with quiet significance ; but Rose, taking 
no notice of the remark, continued gayly: 

“He will be the chief society-lion this 
winter, unless Stanley should come over. 
A man who has spent three years in the 
} wilds of Africa is not to be seen in a New 
’ York drawing-room every day.” 

“No, happily for the mothers,” sighed 

Mrs. Liston. “Small wonder his uncle was 
vexed,” 
; “Do you think it was because Edward 
went to Africa that uncle was vexed with 
him?” asked Rose, suddenly, her face grow- 
ing thoughtful, almost grave. 

“T know of no other reason,” her aunt 
said, decidedly; “but then, your uncle was 
(437) 
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not any too fond of me. I knew nothing of { grown, and his voice only sounded cold and 
his purposes or wishes. Sometimes I think : indifferent. 


he turned against Edward at the last just } 


because he was my son,” she concluded, with 
some bitterness. 
“Surely not,” murmured Rose. “I could 


_ bear less than ever the taking of our half 


of the money, if I thought that. You know 
I would infinitely rather Edward had it all— 
I would give the world if a will could be 
found!” 

“There was none,” said Mrs. Liston, almost 
sternly; “and, if there had been one, the 
money might have all been left to you.” 

“Oh, never!’ cried Rose. “Uncle was 
too fond of Edward!” 

“Nothing matters now, dear, that my boy 
is' coming home,” whispered the mother, 
laying her hand on her niece’s arm. 

At this moment, some friends approached, 
and there was no opportunity for further 
conversation between the relatives. 

Rose had just turned away to speak to a 
new-comer, when a servant came quietly up 
to Mrs. Liston and said something to her in 
a very low tone. The lady’s face changed 
instantly, and, with a murmured “ Excuse 





Rose was quite self-possessed. She smiled 
graciously at her cousin and said pleasant 
things to him in her sweetest tones. She 
must find Alice, she said: Alice would be 
so pleased to see him. And soon the four 
were together, introducing the new-comer 
to the hostess and making their adieux. 

The young ladies sent their own carriage 
away and were driven home by their aunt. 
The elder Miss Erickson was delighted to see 
her cousin, and Edward showed equal pleas- 
ure on his side. 

“Of course, you will come to see mamma 
early to-morrow,” Alice said, with great cor- 
diality, as the young man helped her out 
of the carriage before her own door. “ You 
know, poor mamma is too much of an 
invalid to go anywhere.” 

“Certainly,” was the eager response, as 
Mr. Liston gave his hand to Rose. “TI will 
be sure to come.” 

Then good-byes were exchanged, the two 
sisters entered the house, and mother and 
son drove away toward home. 

“What do you think of Rose?” was Mrs. 


me” to her friends and not a word to her} Liston’s first question. 


niece, she hurried out of the room. 


Ten minutes later, Rose glanced about } 


and saw her aunt standing close beside her, 
looking strangely excited. Then she felt 


herself drawn aside from the rest of the } 
guests, into a sort of anteroom. There stood 
} man said, a little sarcastically. 


a young man whom she instantly recognized. 
The young persons looked at each other. 
Mrs. Liston laid her hand on her niece’s 
arm. 
“Surely, Rose,” she said, eagerly, “you 
have not forgotten Edward—he looks exactly 
the same as when he went away.” 
Rose put out her hand a little timidly— 
it ‘almost seemed as if he had forgotten 
her. 


“How do you do, Cousin Edward?” she } 


said, in her clear musical voice. “I am 
very glad to see you again.” 

“How do you do, Cousin Rose?” And 
the young man took the proffered hand. 

It was a very commonplace greeting; Mrs. 
Liston felt intensely disappointed. Was it 
for this she had schemed and waited? 
Nobody had seen Edward Liston clench 
the hand he afterward held out; nobody 
noticed, under the bronze, how pale he had 











“She is more beautiful than ever.” 

“She is indeed; and now, my dear Edward, 
if you will only settle down and marry 
her!” 

“Perhaps she would not thank you for 
disposing of her so summarily,” the young 


“Well, she doesn’t love anyone else; so 
the field is clear.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“ Quite sure,” answered Mrs. Liston, with 
a very positive expression on her handsome 
face. She would probably have said more, 
but her son asked abruptly: 

“How is Cousin Harold? I believe I 
haven’t inquired about him.” 

“Harold is very well. He has been to me 
more like a son than a nephew; I can never 
forget his kindness.” 

Edward Liston drew a deep breath. 

“T must thank him, mother,” he said, 
gently. 

“Oh, he has been rewarded for his good- 
ness,” laughed Mrs. Liston. “ You see, being 
so much at my house, they were as constantly 
thrown together as if they had been real 
cousins, and—” 
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* Whom nm you mean, wieder? inter- ; desk and éainitalty aida its contents. 


rupted Edward, with sudden excitement. His uncle had died after his departure on 
“Why, Alice, of course,” she answered.) the African exploring- expedition, and he 
“Surely you did not think—” ; had been too busy and happy to pay much 
“T did not know.” And a long sigh of } attention to anything since his return. There 
relief escaped ‘the young man. ,, Was nothing of any consequence in the desk ; 
“Tt was always Alice, my dear boy.” ihe had hoped his uncle might have left a 
“J did not think so.” { few last lines for him. He had not wanted 


“Was that the reason of your coldness ; all old Mr. Liston’s. money; he was satisfied 
to Rose to-day? Why, I never dreamed of } that Rose and Alice should have their share, 


such a thing,” said Mrs. Liston. ; but he would like to be sure his uncle had 
“Tm sure I’m very glad if what you say } not thought of him unkindly. 
is true, mother; but you may be mistaken.” ; Suddenly he remembered a secret drawer— 


“Oh, no; they are engaged, I believe— | no one else had been told of it; and he 
everybody will tell you ‘the same.” And, ; recollected how proud he was, at the time, 
seeing that her son was disinclined to pur- to think of such confidence being placed in 
sue the subject, the lady began to talk about him. He touched the hidden spring; the 
other matters. ; drawer flew open, and a letter was revealed 

The week that followed was a halcyon one to his view. It was trom his uncle. Eagerly 
to Edward Liston, and scarcely less so to his ; he broke the seal and began to read. The 
devoted mother. She saw all her cherished } first few lines were words of kindness; the 
hopes approaching fruition. Edward was con- ; next struck him with wonderment, and, 
stantly with his cousins, and soon perceived } when he had finished, his face had changed 
the likelihood, if not truth, of his mother’s } terribly. He read the letter twice, and then 
assertion. Rose was kind to him—nothing } began to search mechanically through the 
more; but then he believed he had no rival, } desk again; but, after turning over all the 
for she seemed to care for none of her } papers, he shook his head in a hopeless sort 
many admirers. Hope grew strong within } of way. 
his breast. He was the lion of the hour;} There was a knock at the door. 
the women petted him. Alice, he fancied, “Come in,” he said, and his mother 
divined his desire and tried to encourage } entered. 
him. Surely he had a good chance! “What is the matter, Edward? Has any- 

It was just the week before Thanksgiving. ; thing happened?” she asked, as his gaze 
Edward Liston sat at his uncle’s writing- } met hers. “You look as it you had seen a 
desk, which had been given him by the dying ; ghost.” 
man’s request. He felt in unusually buoy- “So I have,” he answered, holding the 
ant spirits, for Rose had proved especially letter toward her. 
kind on the preceding evening, and he was} Mrs. Liston took it in astonishment, and 
contrasting this Thanksgiving season with } ran her eyes slowly along the page. She 
the one three winters previous, when he had } grew deadly pale after she had read a little, 
gone away not caring what became of him- } even paler than her ‘son. A low smothered 
The years that had rolled between had been } exclamation burst from her as she reached 
dreary enough, but now happiness seemed } the end. 
near and the world looked all sunshine. “Mother, do you know anything about 

“Poor Uncle Edward!” he thought, ag? the will uncle speaks of?” Edward asked. 
ently. He had forgotten the old man, n | The question was abrupt, so abrupt as to 
his joy; and, after all, how kind he had | startle Mrs. Liston almost more than the 
always been until they quarreled! Such a contents of the letter had done. 
useless quarrel, too, Edward felt sure now; 7 “T? What should I know about it?” 
and how much sorrow they both might have ;she rejoined, in a sharp voice, glancing 
been spared! On his own account, it did} almost angrily at her son as she spoke. 
not matter—everything would be made up; “Mother! mother! Answer my question!” 
if Rose loved him; but it was too late, { cried Edward, horror and a host of mingled 
so far as his uncle was concerned. ; Satna in his tones. 

In a regretful fashion, Edward opened the; Mrs. Liston’s face was ghastly; she looked 
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ten years older than when she had entered} arm. “I did it for your sake—for your sake 
the room. She met the young man’s stern } only.” 


reproachtul gaze for an instant, and then ’ 


her eyes fell. 


she asked, in a harsh difficult voice. 


“For my sake?” Edward repeated the 


} words mechanically. 
“Of what do you suspect me, my son?” } 


“Yes, for your sake. You told me you 


} loved Rose, but would never marry her 


“You were there when he died—had } while she was rich. Then I found the will; 
charge of everything at first—and he speaks ; it left all to her—to you, nothing. I knew 























80 positively of making the will in Rose’s 
favor—”’ Edward stopped suddenly. 

Minutes passed before Mrs. Liston 
answered; she stood white and rigid, facing 
her son. Then, with a despairing gesture, 
she flung herself on her knees. 


“Forgive me, my boy! forgive me!” she : 
wailed, laying her hand entreatingly on his ‘ 





vou would not marry her in that case. 
I loved you so, I could not bear it. Forgive 
me, Edward! forgive me!” And the unfort- 


» unate woman bowed her head in silence. 


The young man lifted his mother-and 
placed her in a chair. 

“Tn destroying this will,” he said, “you 
have destroyed all my hopes of happiness.” 
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“My son!” 

“Yes, forever. I was not quite frank ; 
with you when I went away, mother. It; 
was not because Rose was richer than I, 
but for another reason—I thought she loved } 
Harold Ransom. My uncle told me he} 
wanted us to marry, and, when I hinted } 
that she might not care for me, he grew } 
terribly angry and declared he would dis- ; 
inherit whichever of us should dare to 
thwart his wishes. Then I told him I would } 
not marry her; I felt so sure she cared for 
Harold, and I could not be base enough 
to bring his displeasure on the woman } 
I loved. So we parted in anger, and I told } 
you I would not try to win Rose until I 


; —after.I have thought a little. 
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“Do >-t say that!” she cried. “Do not 
say that ;” ; 


“Tt is true, mother,” he replied. “I am 


in a thousand times worse position than I 


was three years ago. I am poor, and Rose 
is rich, and I have wronged her besides; 
you have raised an insurmountable barrier 
between us.” 

“T will go to her—I will tell her, Edward!” 
cried Mrs. Liston. 

“You will do nothing of the kind, mother. 
I will go to her—tell her all that is necessary 
If you want 
me to forgive you, you must remain passive 
now—-d6 nothing. Promise me you will.” 








had wealth or fame to offer her. I dared 
not let you suspect the truth, for I knew 
you would not hesitate to sacrifice her 
for me. Since I came back and found 
out my mistake, I have hoped she might 
learn to love me: now all that is over.” 

Mrs. Liston had sat in perfect silence, 
with bent head, while her son was speak- 
ing; but, when he finished, she looked up. 
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“T promise,” said Mrs. Liston, faintly; } but, after all, the most terrible ordeal had 
and, rising to leave the room, she fell to the } been left for him to meet in his native land. 
floor in a swoon. } Yes, there it was! In plain and unmis- 

For the next few hours, Edward could do takable terms, his Uncle Edward’s property 
nothing but wait on his mother. He sent} was all devised to his “beloved niece, Rosa- 
at once for the doctor, who looked very grave | mond Erickson.” Edward looked up at last, 





as he made his examination. 
“Your mother has heart-disease,” he said. 
“She must have received some shock, to 
? 


H 
bring on this attack; do you know of any?” } 


$ 
¢ 


remembering his mother. 

“I will send for Mr. Lynde,” he said, 
and put the will in the secret drawer 
in my desk; no one knew of that drawer 


“ 


“Yes,” Edward answered, sadly: “a let- } but me.” 


ter.” 
The physician did not inquire further. 


“Be careful to spare her any fresh excite- ; 
ment,” he remarked, “or I will not answer } 


¢ 
? 


for the consequences.” 

The next few days dragged wearily along 
until the morning preceding Thanksgiving. 
A family dinner at the Erickson mansion 
had been planned, the mistress of the house 
being sufficiently recovered to preside; but, 


of course, all thought of this was given up. 


The sisters were terribly disappointed and 
very anxious about their aunt. Both girls 


offered their services in the sick-room; but } 


Edward refused, gently though firmly. He | 
went about, looking like a shadow, but } 
always composed and helpful. ; 

“Don’t worry yourself to death, Cousin } 
Edward,” the sisters entreated, and Rose | 
was almost tender in her distress; and this 
seemed more than he could bear. . 

Mrs. Liston was conscious at times, but 
very weak; and she did not say much, nor 
did her son, beyond a few soothing words. } 
The day before Thanksgiving, however, there 
was a change. She seemed excited, and 
begged him to send the nurse out of the 
room. Edward did so, very unwillingly. 

“You know the doctor has forbidden you 
to talk any more than is necessary,” he 
urged; “it is not safe.” 

“T will not,” his mother said; “ but I must 
speak! I cannot die without telling you } 
about the will—” 

Edward laid a beseeching hand on her 
arm, but she paid no heed. 

“JT did not destroy it, Edward—I was 
afraid to; it is there—there, locked up in 
my private desk. The~key is in my rose- 
wood box—you know; get it, my son.” 

Young Liston followed his mother’s direc- 
tions, and soon held the long-hidden will 
in his trembling fingers. He had faced 
danger and death in the African wilderness ; 

















His mother divined at once that he meant 
to screen her. She shook her head. 

“T am willing to bear all the blame; 
it will not be for long.” 

In reply, Edward rang the bell to summon 
the nurse, and, stooping to kiss his mother’s 
forehead, left the room. He put the docu- 
ment away as he had intended, and sent for: 
Mr. Lynde. 

Two hours later came the elderly lawyer 
who had been the deceased Mr. Liston’s. 
man-of-business for years, though in the 
matter of his testamentary intentions the- 
eccentric old bachelor had not seen fit to. 
consult him, 

When Mr. Lynde was announced, Edward 
was in the drawing-room with Alice Erick- 
son and Harold Ransom. He made his. 
excuses to his cousins, and, begging them 
to wait till his return, hurried off to meet 
his guest. 

Edward took the lawyer into his writing- 
room, and, briefly explaining that the exist- 
ence of the secret drawer was unknown to 
his mother, touched the spring. There- 
within lay the document which had destroyed 
the young man’s brightest hopes. In amaze- 
ment, Mr. Lynde took out the paper and 
examined it carefully. 

“T am very sorry,” was all he could say, 
at which Edward made a dissenting gesture. 

“T am glad Rose has the money,” le 
declared, gravely. 

Then he remembered Alice, and, with 
sudden resolve, rang the bell and told the 
servant to ask Miss Erickson and Mr. Ran- 
som to go into the library. A moment later, 
he joined them there, with Mr. Lynde. 

The explanation took but two or three- 
minutes, and scarcely was it ended when, 
with a woman’s quick instinct, Alice divined 
something of her cousin’s feelings, and, 
springing hastily forward, laid her hand 
pleadingly on his shoulder. 
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“You won’t let this make any difference } secret drawer, I have found a holograph will, 
between you and Rose, will you, Edward?” } of later date than this. Your eyes were not 
she asked, in eager beseeching tones. ‘sharp, Master Edward! The last will leaves 

The young man took her other hand } everything to you.” 
tenderly in both of his, and. was about to} As he spoke, the old lawyer drew from his 
speak, when there came a hesitating knock } pocket a sheet of paper, which he held before 


at the door, Rose herself. entered. } Edward’s bewildered unbelieving eyes. 

Pale and tearful, but with eyes shining } “Then it is we who have been defrauding 
through their tears, she hurried toward her} you!” cried Alice; but Rose could not speak. 
cousin, and, taking his hand, whispered: { So it was a happy Thanksgiving, after all, 

“ Edward, I have been with your mother; } for the doctors pronounced Mrs. Liston out 
I know the whole.” of danger; and, a year later, there was a 

“No, not the whole, my dear young lady,” } double wedding, which the two young couples 
spoke up Mr. Lynde, whose quick ear had } decided might be appropriately celebrated on 
caught her words. “In a crack in that same Thanksgiving Day. 
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BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 

ISS CABELL had just fin-} been twice round visiting, this year. The 
ished breakfast. A tall} Hartmans had her in preserving-time, and 
mulatto in a turban brought } } the Foulkes when they were making Janey’s 
in a pan of hot water and } ; clothes for the wedding, and I really must 
a supply of white towels, } ;get my quilts out of the frame. Besides, 
and Miss Cabell proceeded, ; you are bidden to entertain the widow and 

after the custom of housewives in Delaware, : ‘ orphan.” 

to wash the dainty cups and spoons with} “Entertain anybody you choose, Jane. 

which she and her brother had sipped their ; But Miss Cecilia is such a palpable fraud 

coffee. The sun shone brightly into the little ; that she irritates me like rouged faces or 
breakfast-room, though the fields stretching ; sham jewelry. Why need she keep up this 
down to the bay were white with frost, and } farce of being a homeless orphan visiting 





a keen wind twisted and writhed the leafless 
branches of the trees upon the lawn. 

It was an octagon room: six of its sides 
_ were lined with books, a fire burned in its 
low grate in the seventh, and in the last 
a wide window opened; beyond were the 
frost, the driving wind, and the bay, which 
stretched out desolate and stormy as the sea. 

Anybody with penetration could know at 
a glance that this cozy exquisitely-neat room 
belonged to middle-aged single people. 


feet at one side of it; 
dimmed the gloss upon the old mahogany 
tables, or disturbed the even piles of papers 


on the Doctor’s desk. Miss Cabell herself 


had that air of leisurely uninterested calm, 
which is impossible to a matron. She was 
a woman of forty, with a plump, erect, } 
tightly-laced figure, and a coil of fair color | 
less hair above a fair and colorless face. ' 
She finished her task, washed her white | 


fingers, and watched Zoar brush half a | 


dozen crumbs from the floor. 

“Miss Cecilia Blynn is coming to spend 
a few days with me, brother,’ she said. ; 
ws | suppose you will not allow her to take } 
her meals in this sanctum?” 

““No. Lay the table in the dining-room, 
Zoar. 
tray here.” 

Miss Cabell laughed. 


There are worse people in Kent County. 
I really felt we ought to ask her. 
(444) 


She has 


No 
boys had ever tramped over the great skin 
of the California grizzly which lay before 
the fire—Miss Cabell always sat with her 
no baby fingers 


You can bring*me something on a’ 


“Poor Cecilia! ; 


her friends? Why can’t she take money 

for her work, like any honest woman?” 

} Miss Cabell was provoked, for she foresaw 
Cecilia’s stay would be short, and how should 
she finish the quilting? She was silent a 
moment, watching the Doctor's back and 
iron-gray hair as he bent over his writing. 

; “Well,” she said, judicially, “I suppose 
Cecilia is a humbug; anybody can see that. 
But there are other frauds in this village, 
which your eyes are not keen enough to 
discover.” 

The Doctor gave the inarticulate grunt, 
half assenting and half patient, with which 

;he usually replied to his sister’s flood of 
talk. His pen went on—scratch, scratch. 
She hesitated, not sure that he heard her. 
He must hear her! This was a more impor- 
tant matter than Janey Foulke’s wedding 

or Zoar’s shortcomings, which usually formed 

} the staple of her conversation. 

“You seem perfectly blind, brother, to the 
fact that Johnny is completely infatuated 
} with that Akers girl.” 

The Doctor directed his letter, sealed it, 
} and laid it aside. As he drew up the paper 
‘to begin another, he said absently : 

“Johnny infatuated again? He has been 
; madly in love since he was nine years old.” 

“Very likely; but it was always with his 
equals, Now, these Akerses—I really think, 
Gilbert, that, as you promised poor brother 
} William, on his death-bed, to be a father to 





; his son, you should concern yourself in some 
degree about his interests.” 
Doctor Cabell gathered up his letters and 
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rose. His sister saw that diets was a little ; j saying, * wee your nephew is engaged to 
heat on his usually pale quiet face. } Antonia Akers. Every day, a bouquet of 

“Tt is for John to decide whether [ have } fine hot-house flowers is sent up there, with 
filled his father's place, Jane,” he said; “not ' ‘Mr. John Cabell’s card; and three times 
for you or me. ‘ last week he serenaded her with his guitar.” 

“But this Akers girl—” “If Johnny Cabell marries her, it will be 

“You know I will not listen to village , against the consent of his family,” said Jane, 
gossip. Mrs. Akers was a woman whom | Sharply. “TI authorize you to say so, Ceely. 
every man of right feeling would respect } | A pretty how-dy’-do! The Cabells are the 
and honor. Now that she is dead, and her } oldest family in this Hundred; and the 
daughter is left alone and unprotected in Akerses—who are the Akerses?” 
the world, with no fault but her youth and; “Goodness knows!—the chalk, please, Miss 
beauty, no man would throw stones at her. } Jane. I remember when Mrs. Akers come 





What women would do—” $to town with this girl, a lank creature of 
He shrugged his shoulders and paused } fourteen. The widow was dressed in deep 
significantly. mourning. She took Halston’s house, and 


The angry tears rose to Jane’s light eyes. } lived there till she died, last year. Very 
“Very well, Gilbert! If you choose to} quiet—too quiet. There’s always a mystery 
‘encourage Johnny to marry that girl, you } about people that hold themselves aloof; 
may bring her home to be mistress here. } and, where there’s a mystery, there’s some- 
I have spent six years in this stupid town, thing shameful, you may depend. Why 
solely to make you comfortable. I had a should the girl stay alone in the house 
delightful home at the Gurney House, in} now? Nobody there but that old negro 
Wilmington, and I should be only too glad woman. She was advised by the rector— 
to go back there, heaven knows. Bring her; and everybody, in fact—to take boarding 
here as soon as you like.” at Mrs. Rice’s. I’m sure I told her to do it. 

The Doctor laughed, the quizzical twinkle ; But no: she must have her own way. ’Tisn’t 
coming back to his eyes. } safe nor proper.” 

“Well, well, Janey, it will be some time | “Well, Ceely, I don’t know,” said Miss 
before you go back to the Gurney House. } Rare who was not malicious at the bottom 
You have threatened it every week for six { of her cool selfish heart. “The girl is prob- 
years, you know.” He put on his fur cap, } ably attached to the house where she lived 
buttoned his coat, and went out. But, as} with her mother, naturally—and to the old 
he waited in the hall until his horse was} servant. A woman couldn’t live alone in 
brought round, he glanced about him with } ) that way, in a city like Wilmington; but, 
sparkling eyes, as eager and impatient as in this village, it’s different. By the way, 
when he was a boy. ‘Tm thinking of going back to Wilmington— 

“‘*Bring her home’? ‘To be mistress ;} the Gurney House is a most fashionable 
here’?” he said, half aloud. Then his face resort now. I do so long for society!” 
lowered, as if he suddenly recognized his} “Indeed and you must, Miss Jane—you 
own folly, and, mounting his horse, he rode } who adorned it so! Oh, I’ve heard! Mrs. 
quickly away. ; Foulke told me about Major Carter and 

Meanwhile, Miss Cecilia Blynn had arrived, } plenty of others, who—” etc., etc. 
and in a few minutes she and her hostess While Miss Jane was being thus patted 
were seated before the quilting-frame— } and flattered into good humor, her nephew, 
thread, needles, and wax in readiness. She ; John Cabell, was walking down the road 
was a little woman, with long black spiral } which led to the Akers house, with its 
ringlets at either side of her face, and she} owner. He was a tall and perfectly well- 
had black eyes that had grown keen com-} dressed man, with Greek features, dazzling 
puting in each house how many days she? teeth, and sparkling blue eyes. Nobody ever 
could extend her “visit,” and whether the} saw him without being impressed by his 
board and old gowns given to her would pay } singular beauty and faultless dress: nobody 
for her work. She was a notable worker: } was ever impressed by him any further. 
her fingers moved as fast as her tongue. {If you knew him for twenty years, you 

“Qh, there can be no doubt,” she was’ would still only think of his wonderful eyes 
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or the fit of his gloves. An odd effect of the { I could tell you how I love you! I haven’t 
flaccid nature of the man was that the whole } words, Antonia. And I’m my own master: 
village called him Johnny—never John nor} I can marry when I choose. My father left 
Jack. }me a good income. The Cabells have con- 

The small slight girl, clad in deep black, ; nections in the best society in Wilmington. 
who walked beside him, on the contrary, ; We'll live there, and you shall be like a 
would make at first sight a sudden deep} queen in the house. Nobody would dare 
mark on your mind. You must love or! to suspect you there.” 
hate her; you could not be indifferent to; She held out both hands to him. 
her. | “You're a good soul, Johnny,” she said, 

“There, now!” said Johnny, petulantly,; “Then you will come?” But his counte- 
gloom settling on his noble features, “there’s } nance fell a little, for what young fellow 
your house, and I have told you nothing of} with the form of Hercules and the features 
all I wanted to say. I suppose you won’t } of Antinous likes to be called “a good soul ’’? 
ask me to come in?” She looked at him without speaking, for 

“No, Johnny; I receive no visitors, since} a minute, and then shook her head slowly. 
my mother’s death.” “No, I could not wrong you so much. 

“Tt’s very hard on me. I never can speak ; But, Johnny—” 

a word to you, unless I catch you going home; “What is it?” He tried to draw her 
lik this; and walking in the rain or shiver- } nearer. His own eyes were full of tears; 
ing cold, as it is to-day, one appears to such : his heart was torn with her distress. “What 
disadvantage !”’ ; is wrong? Let me help you. I'll give my 

“You never do that, Johnny,” she said, } life to you. You think, because I’ve been 
with a furtive smile. a little fickle— But I'll never look at 

“Nonsense! I never could see my good } another girl now—” 
looks that people talk of,” said the young; “Yes, you will. You'll love some nice 
fellow, anxiously. “I get so tired of the} girl—some woman that has no shame upon 
same face in the glass. But never mind me, ; her—and be happy. But never suspect me, 
Antonia. If I could only have time to talk Johnny—that’s all I ask. Do you stand 
to you, I could explain—” :my friend, no matter what you hear, nor 

“Explain what?” what the proof is against me!” 

“What I want you to do. I know you} She wrung her hands, sobbing, as she 
don’t care for me, but you might come to it} spoke, and then, turning, ran swiftly into 
in time. I’ve seen lots of couples who cared } the garden before her house, and disappeared 
nothing for each other at first, that, by dint } in the thick shrubbery. 
of sitting at the same table and consulting; Johnny stood irresolute a few minutes, 
about their clothes and the butcher’s bills { then he struck across the fields, in the 
and such like for years, come to be very fond direction to intercept Doctor Cabell on his 
and comfortable together. No! stop—don’t; rounds. Had he not always carried his 
speak yet, Antonia. It seems this way to} troubles to his uncle? 
me: You're pretty lonely now; you refuse; “I'll tell him the whole story,” he thought. 
to visit any of the young folks, and dis- } “He’ll straighten it out and make her marry 
courage them from coming to your house; } me!” 
and you live there alone with Sinty; and} The Akers house, as it was called in the 
it’s queer, you know—and folks think it’s} village, lay a mile beyond the suburbs, in 
queer, and they—they—” a secluded valley. A garden and orchard, 

“They are talking of me?” cried Antonia, } with a couple of fields, belonged to the 
stopping short in the road. Her dark eyes} house. It was a solitary place, but, in this 
dilated with a sudden terror, and she caught } quiet neighborhood, it was regarded as a 
her breath sharply. She looked so small } perfectly safe abode for the young girl and 
and childish and forlorn, that Johnny’s voice } her old nurse, until her anxiety to prevent 
grew hoarse with his excitement. visits from any of her mother’s old friends 

“You know what tongues some scandal-;}had aroused suspicion and the storm of 
mongers here have. But what need it gossip which swept through the village. 
matter? I love you. Great heavens, I wish! These people were not, at heart, unkind 
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folk; but, like most small communities, they 
suffered from a famine of ideas, and, when 
a subject for conversation came in their way, 
they tore and worried it as hungry dogs 
would a bone. : 

Antonia, who before her mother’s death 
had been a frank friendly little girl, had, 
in the two years that had elapsed, grown 
silent and reticent. She had long ceased 
to enter a house in the village. She had 
been mysteriously absent twice, with Sinty, 
giving no account of herself on her return. 
All this, with Johnny’s hopeless passion for 
her, was a savory dish of gossip for the 
village. 

About sunset of the day on which Johnny 
had met Antonia, Doctor Cabell passed down 
the same road and pushed open the little 
gate leading into the garden. The Doctor, 
with his compact figure closely buttoned 
in a gray frieze coat, his resolute step, his 
homely features lighted by kindly quizzical 
eyes, was an odd contrast to that magnificent 
flower of youth, Johnny. He crossed the 
porch, and, tapping at the door, pushed it 
open, as he had been in the habit of doing 
during the years of his attendance on Mrs. 
Akers. 

Antonia was seated on a low chair before 
the fire, her sewing in her hand. The Doc- 
tor had often found her there at work, for 
she was an industrious little girl. But now 
her hands had fallen on her lap, and her 
face was wet with tears. He came up tc 
her quietly and laid his hand on the back 
of her chair. 

“What is wrong, my child?” 

She started up, glancing quickly, as he 
noticed, at a door into an inner room, which 
stood ajar. The old negro—Sinty—from 
within, closed it hastily. Antonia held out 
her hand, drew it back, assured him that 
she “was quite well, quite well! would he 
sit down? it was long since he had been 
there, and she was very glad’’—growing 
paler with every word, with furtive terrified 
glances at the closed door. She broke down 
at last, in the middle of a sentence, and stood 
looking at him helplessly. He silently led 
her to a chair and seated himself beside her. 

“You forget, Antonia, that I promised 
your mother to help her little girl, if ever 
she should call on me for help.” 

“T have asked for none,” she said, in a 
whisper. 


The Doctor did not hear her. He con- 
tinued hurriedly, as if reciting a task: 

“T came, to-day, not because you needed 
me. It is my nephew who asked my aid. 
He thinks I have influence with you, and—” 

He stopped abruptly. Her eyes were 
raised slowly, and met his. Neither spoke. 
Then she said, as though the words were 
drawn from her by force: 

“You have influence with me, Doctor 
Cabell.” 

“That is very natural,” he interrupted, 
hastily. “I understand that. I was your 
mother’s friend. You regard me as a guard- 
ian, an old fatherly protector; that is natural. 
I do not mistake you.” 

His gray eyes, full of a wordless pain, 
were fixed upon the childish pleading face 
upturned to his. She half rose and drew 
{ away from him, as if shaking off some hold 
upon her. 

“And so you come as my guardian, to ask 
me to marry John Cabell?” 

The Doctor rose, walked across the room, 

and then, coming back, leaned against the 
; mantel. 

“John has told me,” he said, in a measured 
voice, “that he believes you love him; that 
you refuse to marry him because you fancy 
that you would bring some trouble or injury. 
upon him. He thinks you are lonely and 
morbid, and—” 

“He thinks that I am the victim of the 
village slander, and he wants to shelter me 
from it,” she cried. “It is good—it is noble 
in Johnny!” 

“He is a good honest fellow,” said the 
elder man, deliberately, after a moment’s 
silence. “He will be a kind husband. If 
you love him, Antonia-—” 

“Well? If I love him—’ 

“You should not fear to bring trouble 
to him. What is trouble, to the man whom 
you love?” 

“T do not love John Cabell,” she said. 
“ But I will never bring disgrace to any man. 
Oh, what have I said?” 

For the Doctor was beside her, his eyes 
on fire, his voice hoarse and broken. 

“You do not love him?” he cried, 
“Antonia, is there any hope that— I am 
mad! I might almost be your father! 
Gray hairs—and you, soft and white and 
sweet as a little lamb! I have told her 
at last! I am a fool—a fool!” 
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He dropped into a seat ‘ents covered his | 


face. 
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“There is a bar as strong as death.” 


“You have said you loved me. 


After 


Antonia’s little figure, as she stood before } that, nothing will force me to give you up, 
him, thrilled and dilated. This was not the} unlens 8 sudden startled doubt in his 


child he knew, but a woman—airy, coquet- 
tish, triumphant. 


She put out one finger and touched his | 


head lightly. 

“T see no gray hairs,” she said, simply. 

He raised his head and looked at her, 
the question of his life on his face. 

“T always have thought of you asa child,” 
he said, “and of myself as an old man. And 
yet”—he stretched out his arms to her— 
“you are the woman I love! I did not 
marry in my youth, because I never cared 
for any woman. My life has been so long 
and bare! God sent you into it. Must a 
few years separate us?” 

“T know nothing of years,” 
a soft little laugh. 

It was’ not Johnny’s limp arms that 
clasped her, nor Johnny’s uncertain lips 
that met her own. For one minute, the 
world was full of a strong rapturous love that 
shut her out from all trouble. She sobbed 
a little, and the tears came. 

“T have been so lonely since mother died,” 
she said. “Sometimes I hoped you cared 
for me, and then I was not sure.” 

“You shall never be lonely again.” 

The closed door creaked. Antonia pushed 
him from her, and stood, dazed, looking at 
him and then at the door. 

“Oh, I had forgotten !” she said, in a hoarse 
whisper. “You must never speak to me 
again as you have done. I never can marry. 
I can be nothing to you—nothing !” 

Doctor Cabell was a physician, as well 
as a lover. 

“Sit down, Antonia,” he said, soothingly. 
“You do not know what you say. The 
nervous strain of these last months has 
been more than you could bear. Do not 
think nor worry any more; you are mine 
now.” 

She stood, listening intently to him, but 
keeping her eyes on the door. It moved 
slightly. 

“Go!” she cried. “Never come back— 
never think of me again!” 

“ What do you mean? What bar is there 
between us?” As he said this, he came 
gently closer, in doubt whether the girl’s 
reason were not actually shaken. 


she said, with 


} eyes—“ another man has a prior claim on 
¢ you.” 

; Her childish features grew rigid as she 
; stared at him, nodding assent. 

} “Ts this true, Antonia?” 

> “Tt is true.” 

“There is someone in that room, besides 
Sinty. Who is it?” 

“Tt is a man to whom I owe love and 
care. I try to give it to him—God knows 
I do! Now go—only go!” 

More than once, in Doctor Cabell’s expe- 
rience, he had known girls as innocent and 
young as Antonia to yield to some mad 
infatuation and marry men who afterward 
became their tyrants. Could the child have 
fallen into such a trap? 

“Tell me the truth,” he said. 
know what I have to face.” 

“No—you can do nothing; I am bound 
for life. Every minute you stay will only 
add to my load. Oh, go—go!” 

She almost forced him to the door, and, 
without a word of farewell, closed it behind 
him. 

Doctor Cabell’s usual prompt decision 
forsook him. He paced aimlessly up and 
down the road. Should he force the door 
and discover who and what it was that had 
mastered the girl? A man to whom she 
owed love? There had been unexplained 
absences since her mother’s death. Could 
any villain— 

He came toward the house, resolved on 
forcing an entrance, when the shadow of 
a man crossed the curtain—a tall thin form, 
walking with tottering steps. Antonia’s little 
figure passed across the curtain, too. She 
came up to him, put her arm in his to 
support him: he stooped, and their lips met. 

Doctor Cabell, dumb to his heart, turned 
into the road and walked slowly homeward. 

Miss Cabell’s breakfast was late, the next 
morning. The Doctor had made his round 
of early visits gnd returned to his study 
before she seated herself at the urn in the 
dining-room. Johnny, who lived in the 
} village, came in for a cup of coffee, and 
Miss Cecilia Blynn presented herself, the 
tip of her nose blushing scarlet from the 
{morning wind. 


“Let me 
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“T knew you would be late, dear Miss { 
Jane,” she said, “and so I took a run to} 
Emma Wood’s, to borrow her pattern of } 
Paradise: you must have a quilt made by it. ; 
But such news! The village is done with 
the Akerses at last.” 

“What has happened?” asked Miss Cabell, | 
with a warning glance at Johnny, whone | 
white hand shook as he dropped the sugar } 
into his cup. 

“Gone—bag and baggage! Antonia and 
old Sinty drove, early this morning, over 
to Canterbury, to take the train for Phila- 
delphia. And with them—hear to this, 
Johnny!—with them was a man whom 
nobody in the town ever saw before. Ike 
Purly, who drove them over, says that he} 
has no doubt that Antonia is engaged or } 
married to him, from the care she gave | 








him. The man was evidently recovering 
from the effects of a prolonged debauch.” 

“Poor girl!” said Miss Jane, who felt she 
could now afford to be merciful. ‘“ Even she } 
does not deserve to be united to an intem- } 
perate man.” 

“Eyen she?” thundered Johnny, rising in 
hot wrath. “She is one of the purest and } 
sweetest of God’s creatures!” He banged 
the door after him, as he went out. 

Before the day was over, however, he 
found the storm of gossip unpleasant to 
face, and determined to run up to Dover, 
for a ball to which he had been invited. } 
There he met Miss Gibson, whose waltzing 
was so famous. He married her after a} 
week’s courtship, and they were undoubtedly 
the handsomest couple in Kent County. ; 

The winter was dull for Miss Cabell. } 
She wrote to her old friends in Wilmington } 
that Gilbert, who had always been taciturn, } 





; house just before dawn. 
the door, pale from long loss of sleep. 








Doctor Cabell sat over his pam ene: ‘that 
night. He knew that Antonia was in need 
of him and would send for him. The sum- 
mons came, near morning. He entered the 
She met him at 


“Tt is too late,” was her greeting. “He is. 
dying. No doctors have been able to help 
; him, but you can perhaps save him pain.” 

Doctor Cabell worked with his patient for 
hours. He was the wreck of a strong hand- 
some man, of more than middle age. He 
fought death step by step with an impotent 


; fury, cursing the Doctor, the old negress, 


and Antonia more than all. Once only, 
with a gleam of sanity, he said to her, 
quietly: “Poor Nony! You’ve done your 


} duty to me, little woman!” 


When at last he was dead, and Antonia’s 
long task was done, old Sinty carried her 
out and laid her unconscious in her own 
old room. 

An hour later, Doctor Cabell went to her. 

“Who was this man, Antonia?” he said. 


;“T must answer the questions that will be 
; asked.” 


“He was my father—George Akers. He 


: deserted my mother. She heard of his death 
} in California. 
} to me. 
;years in prison for manslaughter. You 


After she was gone, he came 
He had served out a term of fifteen 


understand now why I—I—” 
“Why you could not ‘bring disgrace on 


} me,’ I think you said. Why, child, you 


brought misery worse than death: I thought 
you were his wife. I will go now and silence 


} the village; afterward—” 


The village was too proud and fond sof 
Doctor Cabell to disobey his edicts. “That 
Akers girl” became a heroine. As to what 


had become almost dumb: that he was now } happened afterward, Miss Cabell is the best 
wholly absorbed in his profession. “Kind ; authority : 

enough, but totally unsympathetic.” She | “When I read Gilbert’s letter telling me 
could not resist their entreaties to come up} that he was about to bring a new mistress 
to the Gurney House and patronize a church ; into the house, and that mistress Antonia, 
bazaar, at which all the beauty and fashion ;I felt as. if I had received a mortal blow. 





of the city would appear. 


Two weeks after she had gone, Doctor Cabell } 


met Miss Blynn, one day, on the street. 
“Did you know Antonia had returned?” 
she said. “And old Sinty? And the man? 
He was so weak. Ike told me he had to 
be carried into the house. But he cursed 
Antonia all the way. Gracious! what an 
escape Johnny made!” 
Vor. XOVITI—24. 


: He assured me my home was always open 
to me. My home! under the rule of that 
} Akers girl! I have visited them once, upon 
the most formal footing; but I am homeless, 
As for the Gurney House, the society there 
is becoming very mixed indeed, and the 
soups are atrocious. But it is by trials and 
humiliations that we reach perfection in this 
‘vale of tears!” 
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A MUSIC-MAD LOVER. 


BY M. WARREN HALE. 


winter’s sunset was re- 
flected in lingering leave- 
taking over mountain and 


‘at the window, reading. 


finished the last words of } 
the novel and closed the 





book with a faint sigh. } 


Otto, at the other side of the room, 
did not raise his hands from the piano or 


fingers touched the keys lovingly and ten- 
derly. The hands were the natural inherit- 
ance with his music-loving temperament, 
from his German ancestors, but it had been ; 


many generations since one of the Von Arn- } 


heims had made music his best- beloved. 
Surely: not from the calm phlegmatic mer- 


chant, his father, did he receive the dreamy } 


HE crimson glory of a 





“What nonsense, mother mine!” said 
Ethel, stooping to kiss her mother’s hand, 
“Can I not speak in generalities? You 
know I look at a subject all around, and see 


sky, as Ethel Vane sat {it with others’ eyes, if I can.” 


She looked in a dreamy questioning way 


The rays faded as she ; at her lover’s profile, as the servant entered 


with lights; and a smile, half sad, half 
scornful, changed the beauty of her face. 
“O8, Otto! !” she said, “do stop that dreary 


; tum-tum ! If there were only an end to it, 
half turned toward her at the sound, but ? ~ 


. could stand it, sustained by the hope that 


‘ it would cease sometime.” 
cease his dreamy playing. The long slender } 


“Why, Ethel!” exclaimed her mother, in 


; amazement. What was the matter with the 
child to-night? “Isn’t that rather unkind? 
}1 am afraid you have hurt Otto’s feelings. 


Go and speak to him, my darling.” 
But, though Ethel ‘did not move toward 


} her lover, she watched him curiously. 


Otto had flushed painfully, as Ethel spoke; 
and, asa sure means of escaping temptation 


impracticability, the almost womanish ten- } and the risk of offending her again, had left 


derness, the absent-mindedness and imperfect 
knowledge of his surroundings. It may have 
been this that caused the slight shadow that 
lay on Ethel’s face, as she glanced toward 
him. Otto had often wondered whether he 
would rather part with his music, his power 





the piano. Seating himself at the table, he 
took up the book Ethel had lately finished. 
“You would not care for that story at 
all,” she said, hastily. “I advise you not 
to read it.” 
“But, if it held your attention, at the 


of interpretation, or his betrothed. At these } risk of endangering your eye-sight, ” he said, 


times, he called himself selfish and wicked ; 


but he never answered the question, even 


to his own mind. 


; smiling, “it ought to be worth reading a 
chapter or two.” 
Ethel frowned and bit her lip, but made 


“Novels—even the most real novels—are { no reply. Her mother was again urging her 
poor teachers for human beings,” said Ethel, } to say something kind to Otto, when the 


impatiently. 


mother’s feet, and leaning against her knee. 
“They tell of all kind of troubles and temp- 
tations, except our own—of benefits that will 
apply to every other case but ours. And yet, 
I suppose, people often seek in them for 
answers and solutions of their especial trouble 
or temptation.” 


servant announced Mr. Arundal; and, as the 
She was sitting on a low stool at her | 


gentleman closely followed the announce- 
ment, there was the sound of mingled greet- 
ings 

Ethel’s exclamation of surprise—and was 
it delight?—had not escaped Otto’s atten- 
tion, blind and deaf as he usually was to 
such trivialitics of manner. He glanced in 
astonishment at her sweet blushing face, 


“But, my darling,” said Mrs. Vane, strok- ; while he was greeting the visitor. 
y g 


ing her hair with a loving hand, “ what | 


What was it to her, he asked himself, 


troubles or tempts you? You talk as if you} that his friend had anxiously sought and 
meant yourself.” 
(450) 


’found him, on his return from a three 
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months’ trip? Why were her eyes so bright,} “You might finish the quotation,” said 
shining like stars, as if she were supremely } Otto, smiling. 

happy? Why were the dimpled cheeks so} “The fond lover,” said Ethel, saucily, 
sweetly flushed, that had been so pale a; although she had blushed, “is regretting his 
short while before? Why were the rosy } ; lady-love, who is absent.” She turned to 
lips, that had uttered several unkind speeches | Arundal and explained: “I begged him to 
to him—her lover—now smilingly voicing } } stop playing for a while, You know, what- 
the daintiest thoughts and gayest wit and ; ever I may be, I am not music-mad.” 


fancy ? “There are other kinds,” interrupted Otto. 
Had George Arundal’s return anything | “T haven’t found my kind,” she insisted ; 
to do with this sudden change? “and I cannot, if it were to save my life, 


True, they had met frequently, during the | find any of the exquisite enjoyment over 
last year. True, he had not before noticed } discord and harmony that people claim to 
whether they were unusually friendly or not. ; feel. Of course, some music I do like, and 
His music, his heart’s idol, had engrossed don’t like other; but I cannot imagine that 
every thought. If it were so! A pang of;}I hear gurgling brooks and purling streams, 
keenest pain passed through his heart, and, ; and see mountains, and hear thunder, and 
in that moment, he knew that, dearly as he ; believe the birds twitter, the people laugh 
prized one love, the other was infinitely more } or cry. Yes, I know I have not the poetic 
dear. And now, for the first time, he realized } or artistic temperament, and I don’t believe 
it, when he had perhaps lost her. many of the crowd at Thomas’s or the Phil- 

The wonderful power of the dual brain ; harmonic, that ‘oh!’ and ‘ah!’ all the time, 
enabled these and many other thoughts to have the slightest idea why they do so. 
trouble him, while the gay laughter and They don’t imagine any such things, either. 
repartee were going on about him. And, } They ‘oh!’ because the programme says it 
between every sentence, one sad refrain kept } is time to ‘oh!’ and they ‘ah!’ when it says 
ringing: “Is it too late?” } g0 too.” 

George Arundal might well have caused} They all laughed at the excited little 
any lover a pang of jealousy. The dark- ; beauty, as she delivered her opinion, and 
blue eyes, with long lashes almost black, ; Otto even suggested that she would make 
gave to his face a look of pleading love, }a good music-critic; but the raillery and 
which was impartially directed at the tiniest } laughter did not hide the pain in his heart, 
little tot or oldest grandmother. But, as nor blind him to the fact of Ethel’s feverish 
neither the baby, the grandmother, nor any- gayety and sudden silences. Never had she 

| 











body else knew that there was an impartial ; looked so beautiful, he thought, and never 
distribution of the glances from the dark} had she seemed so far from him. What 
eyes, they did more harm than their owner } could her emphatic denunciation mean, but 
was perhaps aware of. . dislike for him and antipathy for his work 
Poor Otto, beside the table, sat rather pale ; and pleasure? Never, since the days when, 
an still, as he held the book before him, } a little child on his mother’s knee, he had 
although he did not read a word. tried to ‘make music,” had he regretted that 
George was wonderfully handsome, lhe } he had been given the ability to make it, till 
acknowledged. Why had he never noticed now. If it should be the means of driving 
it before? Why had he not told Ethel and} Ethel away from him, he would curse it. 
her mother some of his friend’s story, ent The two friends walked away together, 
he had first brought him to their quiet home? } in the clear starry night. All rivalry, envy, 
He knew little of the rights and wrongs } hatred, and uncharitableness must fade under 
in Arundal’s case, except the fact that his {the pure soft light of the winter moon. Its 
wife had procured a divorce, but that, a} rays seemed, to Otto’s fancy, more blinding 
strong Catholic, he never recognized the} than the sun. He felt as if his heart were 
divorce, and held himself still a married} being searched, as he walked beside his 
man: that legally he could easily break the ; friend. The night, it is said, “has a thou- 
chain was also true. sand eyes.” To him, it seemed as if each 
George’s laughing voice aroused him: star read the newly-born thoughts and 
“*Why so sad and pale, fond lover?” suspicions in his mind. 
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He bade Arundal pues night, ona passed | hope. Why had Ethel not ined: iin to 
to his room in the large hotel which had} read it? Was it because the dreamy artist 
been his home since his father’s death. jet like himself—the neglected love like her 

Otto did not know how long he sat before} own? Ah, if he could but hope so! 
the glowing fire, living over the life of the past; An hour of sleep, with torturing dreams, 
year, with the usual unavailing regret that } was all the rest the night afforded him; and 
something done had been undone. Too clearly the earliest hour that propriety would allow 
he now saw himself as he must have appeared } found him at Ethel’s house. 
to Ethel—Ethel, young, bright, beautiful, } At the gate, he hesitated for a moment. 
with the happy dancing eyes always looking } The door had opened, and George Arundal 
for the bright side of life, and somehow } came toward him. Early as he was, Arundal 
always finding it. Her happy disposition ; had considered himself privileged to come 
had seemed ever on the alert for amusement, earlier. 
and there had been times when, in a dreamy} Without any preface or polite phrase, 
surprise at some action, he had half despised } George said: 
her easily-pleased nature; while he, the } “Otto, I have been a scoundrel. Knowing 
“music-mad lover,” as she had called him, 1 that you were engaged to her, I have allowed 

5 





had sat before the piano, and neither looked } myself to love her, and have tried to make 
nor cared how the world moved on about him. } her love me.” 

Yet Ethel had loved him. He could have} “And she?” said Otto, hoarsely. 
sworn to that fact, as he recalled her looks | The other hesitated for a few moments, 
and words of a year ago. Had he blighted } ‘and then said bitterly : 
that love by his unconcern? He realized} “It may be my punishment to repeat what 
now, when perhaps it was too late, that} she said: That she would rather kiss your 
to this happy nature the coming of George } lips, even if you were dead, than to touch 
might have been a fascinating change. ;my hand.” 

As he leaned back in his chair and} He turned abruptly and walked away, as 
absently thrust his hand in his coat-pocket, Otto hurried forward. 
he drew from it the novel Ethel had advised: The drawing-room was deserted, as he 
him not to read, and opened it. The story } entered to await Ethel’s coming; and, true 
was not much more than a sketch, after all; to his instinct, he went to the piano. 
but it was well ‘written, and, for many; Surely, never had Ethel heard such music! 
reasons, proved very interesting. It was the}She knew she was no interpreter of the 
story of an artist, an enthusiast, devoted to ; marvels of sound—that music did not appeal 
his art, to the exclusion of everything else; } to her as it did to others; but this pathetic 
oblivious to the love and suffering of his air, that made the tears spring to her eyes— 
devoted wife, who, with a painful incurable } these stately solemn chords of consolation 
disease, bore herself calm as a martyr at the {—this melody, that was like the beauty of 
stake. Daily she sacrificed something, mak- an April day—seemed more than music: 
ing her chance for life so much less, that he } words that her own heart could interpret. 
might, undisturbed, endeavor to reach the; She stood outside the door until the last 
fame that always seemed just a little way } }sounds had died away, before she entered. 
ahead. Living in his land of dreams, he} She spoke with hesitation : 
woke only when his wife lay dying, ‘and | “And what is this new improvisation, 
realized her devotion, her sacrifice. } Otto?” 

The heavy shadows on Otto’s face were} He sprang up quickly and took her in 
lightened as he read, and he finished the } his arms. 
book, sad as the story was, with a glow of’ “It shall be our wedding-march,” he said. 


WHAT MATTER? 


WHAT matter, I or they, } So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made? 


Mine or another’s day, 











KNICK-KNACKS AND NECESSARIES. 





BY MARGARET V. 


PAYNE. 


{ With the knowledge gained by a dozen 
lessons from some person connected with 
}an upholsterer’s establishment, a woman of 
{ingenuity can learn how to provide herself 
with adjuncts and knick-knacks as finished 
and dainty as those which can be bought, 
‘and frequently at an almost nominal price, 
if she lives where she can pick up “bar- 
gains” in the way of brocades, plushes, 
gimp, and other upholstery necessities. 
Take, for instance, the table represented on 
this page. The article itself may be made of 
the cheapest and thinnest pine. The two 
shelves must be covered with embroidery or 
‘ brocade, and edged with a pretty fringe which 
will harmonize with the material. Now this 
very illustration is from a table covered and 
trimmed by its owner, and I defy the best 
shop in any of our great cities to show one 
§ that looks less like the attempt of an amateur. 
Curtain-drapery does wonders toward 
giving comfort and elegance to halls and 
ee woman loves pretty things, and | staircases, as the illustration provided very 














TABLE, 


; 
, 


in these days they are more necessary } gracefully exemplifies. The same sort of 
than ever, because feminine taste gen- ; arrangement can easily be adapted to fold- 
ing-docrs or bay-windows. This model 
was composed of red granite-cloth, lined 
with old-gold satinette. It is artistically 


erally has been educated to a point 
where ugly or inartistic surroundings become 
an actual pain to endure. 


But the trouble is, that, in spite of tempt- 
ing advertisements and lavish promises on 
the part of dealers, really handsome and 
artistic decorations are costly, as a rule. 


lifted in easy folds by means of a thick 
upholstery-cord, the stitches which loop it 
being hidden under cabbage-bows that may 
be either of silk or granite-cloth. On the 





Now, it is precisely on those things which } left side, a triangular cord-loop is added to 
would once have been considered super-; the bow and attached to a bobbin-like 
fluities that the housekeeper must depend } fastener in walnut. The edges have a 
to give her rooms a picturesque and esthetic ‘ handsome pompon fringe. 
appearance; no amount of mere useful and Nothing could be prettier than the Jap- 
necessary furniture, such as chairs, sofas, } anese table. It is high and square, having 
tables, and the like, can do this unaided. {two shelves in plain wood, covered with 
So it behooves women of moderate means } plush, brocade, and galloon, and conven- 
to learn to make ornamental things, and, ; iently provided with a pointed bag in figured 
as there is nothing so unsatisfactory as a } silk, caught up round the mouth in flutings 
home-made look to one’s decorations, a} by two cords in mixed chenille. It is 
certain apprenticeship ought to be served, ; attached to a square panel displaying a 
unless perhaps by the favored few who} large embroidered flower, which can be 
possess a genius in that line. This appren- ; padded and used as a pincushion, or serve 
ticeship is not so difficult as one might} as a flap, sheltering the scissors, needles, 
suppose, nor does it require much time.’ and various implements of the on. 
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hes, all die illustrations and descrip- } sitting. room there was an cing space two 
tions may look discouraging to the beginner ; } } feet and a half wide between the window 8, 
but I can assure her that, if she will learn } which I determined to utilize. I procured 
the rudiments of the trade—a task which, ;}an egg-box—you know how one is made, 
I must repeat, is more easily accomplished It was four feet long by over two wide, 
than many are prepared to believe—she } I took such of the partitions as I needed 
may by perseverance and practice look for- for shelves. I had these trimmed by a 
ward to turning out, unaided, ornamental } | “handy ” boy into different widths, and 
tables and draperies which shall possess ; ‘then nailed them in at irregular distances, 
as trained-workman-like an appearance as; I lined and draped the whole with Turkey- 
these models. But, even if one does not | red art-muslin, and had not only a very 
go to so much trouble, or ever attain such ; useful, but passable-looking, cabinet. 





CURTAIN-DRAPERY FOR HALLS AND STAIRCASES, 


skill, it is well, especially for a lady who} Then I needed a writing-table for my 
lives in the country on moderate means, ;} own special behoof, and this is the way 
to be able to turn her hand to supplying}I managed: I procured from the grocer 
the deficiencies of worn-out furniture or} three sugar-boxes and a foreign-fruit box. 
scant necessaries. ; These sugar-boxes are good material to work 

For instance, the cabinet represented | with, as they are always of the same size— 


further on was invented in this wise: We intended to hold half a hundred-weight— 


had taken a sea-side cottage for the summer, and are well made, being twentythree inches 


in which, as is usually the case in such j in length, fifteen wide, and eighteen deep. 
dwellings, there was a great lack of “con- } ; I stood two of these on end, having first 
veniences.” Cabinets, even brackets or } ; screwed firmly on two flat casters—the kind 
shelves, were dolefully needed, and in the } in which the wheel is fixed to a round plate. 
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Then I knocked the third box to pieces} 
and used the two ends to make shelves in} 
the boxes set on end. A few nails soon } 
secured these shelves firmly and gave me} 
a couple of cupboards for stowing away } 
manuscripts and magazines. Next, I took § 
the two ends of the fruit-box, which were ; 
eighteen inches by fourteen, and with these 
I joined the cupboards, placing one about } 
three inches from the floor, to serve as a) 
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CABINET. 


red, and with this I covered the top shelf 
and foot-rest, first laying on sheets of news- 
paper to make a surface like a blotting-pad. 
At the back, from the top‘of the shelf to 


i the floor, I nailed a big sheet of brown 
foot-rest, and the other about four inches paper, and over that fastened two pretty 


below the top, to form an additional shelf. } Japanese banners. I draped the cupboards 
With the best of the fruit-box boards, }in order to keep the dust from my manu- 


I made the top of the table, taking care} 
Sa 


that they should meet exactly and 

be securely nailed. This gave a 
ae one 
a i id 











surface fortyseven inches by twenty- 
three, projecting over the cupboards 
a few inches at each end and in 
front, but even with them at the 
back, Then I nailed a wider board 
against the back, and a narrower 
one along the top of that, and so 
formed a commodious shelf. When ! 
finished, the table was light enough Mf \ 






to wheel easily from one corner to // | it I ie NI NN) 
another, and so steady that I could / a"); eens (IIIT 
use my type-writer on it. Then I Bi. sO) SQ G 


procured two yards of pretty stamped 
muslin with a gray ground set off 
by an Oriental pattern in gold and 
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acripts, carrying the drapery round to form; previously been covered with Turkey -red 
a frame for the banners, and my table was; or any serviceable material; then lace up 
complete. } the two sides with heavy white cotton cord, 

In very much the same way, I built ai This is effective, serviceable, as easily 
wash-stand for a bed-room which we wanted 





to fit up unexpectedly. I set on end two 
boxes, each two feet by one foot five inches 
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in width and ten inches in depth, putting 
them far enough apart to give a Pee 
a little over three feet wide when I had 
nailed on the boards which I had for that 
purpose. These boards were from the sides } 
and lid of a fruit-box, of which the back } washed as any towel, and to make it only 
and ends—not taken apart—just fitted on ; requires a few moments. If desired, a design 
the table-part of the wash-stand. The top 
and back I covered with gray-and-white ; 
oil-cloth; the ends and front with —! 

I have only space for one more specimen } 
of ingenuity, on which I rather pride myself 
as a novel cover for a sofa: Take an ordi- 
nary towel of extra length and sew a white 
cotton cord firmly along each edge, as in 
Fig. 1, sewing it down the distance of two} 
inches, then leaving half an inch open to} 
form the eyelet for the cord to pass through 
when lacing up the sides of the cover, and 
be sure that the eyelets are made so they 
will come opposite to each when the case 
is on the cushion. Next, fold the towel 
across the centre, bringing the two fringed } 
ends together, and stitch the ends on the; can be worked on the towel in outline, or 
sewing-machine, just above the fringe. Slip} any short appropriate quotation made in 
the cover on the sofa-cushion, which has : decorative lettering. 





EDGE OF COVER. 








CUSHION IN COVER. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 361. 


CHAPTER III. 

O night so dreary 
had ever fallen : 
to Carleton Pem- ° 
broke’s lot, as 
that which suc- ; 

ceeded the return 
from his pleasant } 
journey. 

Perhaps the final ; 
thrust seemed the } 
sharpest, though it was not ; 
because his heart suffered from ; 

Lilian Fane’s treachery. He} 

admitted on the instant a fact } 

which in his chivalrous delicacy : 
he had hitherto refused to recognize: he had ; 
given his betrothed tenderness and affection, ; 
but love—no. What hurt him so terribly | 

was to find the young creature, whom he had ° 

believed pure and lofty-minded, capable of 

such meanness. Then, too, he found her § 
conduct hard to pardon, because he feared 
it might incline him to suspect that, since | 

she could prove so unworthy, no exterior , 

of youth and innocence was to be trusted. ; 
Of Mrs. Richmond, he could not venture ; 

to think; the recollection of her sympathy } 
and generosity unmanned hif as all his | 
troubles lacked the power to do. That she } 
cared for him in any but a friendly way } 
never crossed his mind, and he regarded | 


“T was afraid I must go without saying 


} good-bye,” he said, his weary face lighting 


up at the sight of her. 

“Of course, I could not let you do that,” 
she replied; “but it is not good-bye, as 
I shall be in New York for a while sometime 
within the next fortnight.” 

The carriage was waiting, so the pair had 
only space for a few moments’ conversation. 
When they parted, Mrs. Richmond could 
feel an additional sense of security that her 
secret was not even suspected, and Pembroke 
showed plainly that, in leaving her, he 
considered himself losing the society of the 
friend he most highly prized. 

“T tell you everything,” he said, as he 
put Lilian Fane’s letter in her hand at the 
last moment, “so I want you to read this; 
send it to me, please, but we will never talk 
about it again.” 

Before the week ended, he sent Mrs. Rich- 
mond intelligence of his sister’s death— 
it was of some heart-disease; he found 
comfort in the fact that illness had prevented 
her becoming aware of the disasters which 
had overtaken him. 

Pembroke passed through a deep sea of 
trouble within the next three weeks; but, at 
their expiration, matters looked less hopeless, 
and, though he should be obliged to make 
great sacrifice of property, he hoped to be able 
to weather the tempest. Then some most 





the proposition into which her unfinished } unexpected news reached him: the newly- 
sentence might be construed as one that } risen heirs to the Western lands, instead of 
only an heroic nature could have contem- ; proceeding with the threatened suit, offered 





plated, even in a moment of intense excite- ; 
ment. 

He rose early, breakfasted in his rooms, ; 
and was ready to take the express which 
halted at the station before eight o’clock. } 
As he reached the veranda, he saw Mrs. } 
Richmond coming up from the garden. } 
It would have been difficult to devise a: 
harder ordeal for the, proud woman than | 
this meeting, but she had determined to} 
see him before his departure. ; 


an amicable settlement through his lawyers 


’ —one by which he could pay off their claims 


gradually, without being hindered from turn- 
ing the property to instant use. 

This proposal relieved his embarrassment ; 
he could, by a mortgage on the lots, raise 
a large sum of money, and, as the nascent 
city in which they were situated had lately 
received an upward boom, he could confi- 
dently expect soon to see the way out of 
his strait. 

(457) 
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“The day this news arrived, Mrs. Richmond } 
sent him word that she was in town, and he } 
hastened to tell his story and listen to her } 
congratulations. 
busy with his name; but the current had 
begun to veer round in his favor, and he 
lost neither courage nor patience, certain 
that in time he should be able so completely 
to exonerate himself that neither malice nor 
stupidity could keep any vitality in the evil 
reports. Indeed, the frank statement which 
had been openly made by the president of 
the North Orton Company had already 
cleared him, in the minds of all unprejudiced 
reasoning persons who took the trouble to 
study and understand the matter. 

Mrs. Richmond remained for some days; 
he saw her often, and her companionship 
grew always more delightful and necessary. 

During his farewell visit, he said to her: 

“T am asked on every hand what I mean 
to do about that attack in Grantley’s news- 
paper. 
to it; don’t you agree with me that silence 
will be best?” 

“TI am sure of it,’ she replied. “The 
man was too scurrilous—too venomous; he 
defeated his own end. Then mark my word, 
he will live to retract and apologize.” 

“T believe I shall not require his retrac- 
tion,” Pembroke said, “and I don’t want his 
apologies.” 

When he had gone, Mrs. Richmond took 
some papers out of her desk and looked 
them over with a satisfied smile. 

“Pembroke would not use these,” she 
thought. “Iam less scrupulous. They cost 
me a good deal of money, but it was well 
spent. That creature shall apologize within 
this month! No, better yet—he shall be the 
one to sweep aside the last possible shadow 
of suspicion. He shall say, too, how happy 
he is to do it! This will be the hardest 
punishment that could be devised for the 
wretch, and he shall suffer it. He can’t 
help himself: these papers would ruin him 
socially; and he goes in now for respect- 
abiiity;; but he shall only have them at my 
price.” 

Before the month ended, the great daily 
newspaper which had been the first to 
attack was loudest in Carleton Pembroke’s 
defense, and so the wave of slander swept 
by and left his name unstained. 


During the winter, Mrs. Richmond and ! 
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The public press was still : 


I have decided to pay no attention } 





Pembroke met ieesials, though as was 

Sabsent from New York a good deal. The 

} pair remained on terms of frank comrade- 

ship, and she filled the blank left by his 

; sister’s death. 

; Lilian Fane’s name was never mentioned 
between the two friends; but Mrs. Richmond 
believed that he loved the girl, and that 
the wound in his heart would be slow to 
heal. On his side, Pembroke discovered, 
as time went on, that this woman, whom he 
had deemed so cold, might not only waken 

}a passionate love, but be able to offer love 
strong and enduring in return. The prize, 
though, could not be for his winning. He 

; had not the vanity to think she cared for 
him, and he could take no step to teach her. 
She was the last woman in the world to 
whom he could have explained how he had 
felt toward Lilian Fane. To let it be seen 
that he had offered his hand after apparent 
though unconscious encouragement, assisted 
by his sister’s indiscreet declaratiuns, would, 
he knew, appear unpardonable in Magdalen 
$ Richmond’s eyes. He was equally sure that 
} the idea of receiving a transferred affection 
would be insupportable to her pride, and to 
talk to her of love, while she supposed that 
he had only lately indulged in similar 
language to another, would rouse her to hot 
wrath. 

Of Lilian, he only heard that she had left 
New York and gone South for the winter— 
having, it was said, disappointed her rela- 
tives’ effort to bring about an engagement 
between her and Mr. Grantley. For the 
girl’s sake, Pembroke felt heartily glad that 
she had wisdom or delicacy enough to 
refuse the attentions of a man whose char- 
> acter and habits must inevitably ruin the 
ee of any woman who trusted it to 





his guardianship. Glad for the girl’s sake, 
but that was the only feeling in Pembroke’s 
mind; the episode of his engagement already 
began to look very far off. His brother-in- 
}law had sailed for Europe soon after the 
death of his wife, and Pembroke seldom met 
anyone who had been aware of his engage- 
ment or was even likely to mention Miss 
Fane’s name. 
{ Fate was smiling on him again, apparently 
eager to atone for her temporary fit of- ill 
} temper, and the world was ready to chant 
> his praises more loudly than before. Per- 
haps existence could never look just the © 
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same as it had done before the dark expe- ; sunshine on her sombre face. “I don’t know 
rience which. had taught him how cruel} what came over Ponto, to behave in that 
fate and the world can be, but he was too } disgraceful fashion.” 

broad and high-minded to indulge in mis-' “So silly of me to be startled,” the young 
anthropy. lady said, with a merry laugh. “I was so 

Life was full of occupation and interest, ; busy reading, that he took me by surprise. 
and, best of all, Magdalen Richmond was; Poor old fellow! let us make friends; too 
his friend. Well, her friendship was a ; bad, that I should have got him a scolding.” 
guerdon to be proud of winning, and with; Ponto went cringingly forward at his 
that he must rest content. mistress’s bidding, but soon recovered his 
spirits, and began a dance of delight about 
the two ladies as they walked along the 
bank in the direction of the village, talking 
came round, Mrs. Richmond halted at} of him, of the sunset and the loveliness of 
St. Clair, in Michigan, after a trip among } the view, in the interested manner in which 
the Western lakes. } two strangers can, when a mutually favorable 

During the past three weeks, she had } impression has inclined both to be gracious 
been the centre of a gay party, and a sud- } and communicative. 
den longing for solitude had, as was often; Then the young lady dropped her book, 
the case, taken such strong possession of} which Mrs. Richmond picked up, and, as it 
her that she speedily discovered a plausible } was a much-discussed novel that she had 
reason for deserting her companions. herself just finished, an interchange of 

She had made sure that she should meet} opinions in regard to its merit occupied 
no acquaintances at St. Clair, and it was; them so agreeably that they reached the 
with a delicious sensation of freedom and} hotel grounds before the subject was 
repose that she took possession of the} exhausted. The pretty girl said, with the 
pleasant rooms which her faithful Gervais ; tinkling little laugh which sounded so sweet 
had secured in the hotel. to her companion: 

Mrs. Richmond spent the greater part of} “Here'we are back already—the walk 
the day indoors; but, toward sunset, she { has seemed so short. How glad I am to 
wandered away beyond the village, along; have met you! I am so much obliged to 
the river-side, which for a mile or two; Ponto for making me behave in that silly 
widens out till it looks fairly like a lake. {way ; if I had not screamed, you might 

Her dog Ponto walked sedately beside her } have passed me without speaking.” 
till they reached the edge of a grove, where} “I should probably have spoken in any 
his mistress sat down to rest, then, seized case; I don’t believe I could have helped 
with an unwonted attack of friskiness, the } it,’ Mrs. Richmond replied, with a glance 
elderly spaniel dashed off headlong in vain and smile which made the sentence as much 
pursuit of a squirrel. Presently, Mrs. Rich-} a tribute of admiration as if it had been 
mond was roused by a little feminine cry, } put into words. 
followed by exultant barks. She hurried on, “Tt is so nice of you to say that,” her 
calling to her dog, and, rounding a thicket, } listener declared, with a little blush of 
came in sight of a lady whom Ponto had} satisfaction. “I heard, a couple of days 
evidently startled by an unexpected onslaught. } ago, that you were coming—you see, I 

“Don’t be afraid,’ Mrs. Richmond cried. } know it is Mrs. Richmond. I do hope you 
“He only wanted to play—he wouldn’t have come to stay.” 








CHAPTER IV. 
WHEN the golden September days again 
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hurt a fly. Come here, sir! Come here, “At least, for a week or ten days. And 
you bad fellow!” The dog obeyed at once, } you?” 

with drooping ears and tail, while the young } “Oh, for some time yet. I am here with 
lady picked up a book and satchel she had } an invalid friend whom the waters always 
dropped, and turned her face just as Mrs. } help; I think you have met her—Mrs. Oak- 
Richmond got close enough to perceive that ; ley, from Albany.” 

it was one of the prettiest she had ever set} “Yes, I recollect seeing her in Washing- 
eyes on. “I am very sorry,” she continued, } ton; a very charming old lady she is, too.” 
with the bright smile which always made’ ‘Oh, I am so glad to hear you say that,” 
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the girl exclaimed, eagerly, with another ; 
“Then you 
will sit with her now and then—she admires } 


laugh and a brighter blush. 


you so much.” 
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sons with whom both ladies were acquainted. 
Joining the party in the parlors or verandas 
: of course brought the two frequently in con- 
} tact, but Mrs. Richmond remained blind and 


“T hope her young friend will follow her ; deaf to the girl’s various nervous attempts 


example,” Mrs. Richmond said, with the } 
manner which rendered her irresistible when } 
she saw-fit to exercise it. 

“Oh, when I saw you get out of the car- 
riage this morning, I knew I should like 
you,” was the response, so naturally and | 
gracefully uttered that the severest censor 
could not have ridiculed the speaker for 
indulging in gush or enthusiasm. 

“That is very nice to hear,” Mrs. Rich- 
mond replied; “and, since you are good 
enough to say it, you must tell me your 
name, if you please.” 

They were near the house by this time; 
the young lady paused and said: 

“How stupid of me! 
My name is Lilian Fane.” 

The smile on her lips faded and a look 
of bewildered wonder spread over her face, 
as she met Mrs. Richmond’s eyes—admiring 
and interested an instant before, but which 
now flashed on her so black and stern that 
the unexpected change was penerey start- 
ling. 

At this moment, Gervais came down the 
veranda-steps and approached his mistress, 
saying: 

“TI beg madam’s pardon, but here is a let- 
ter that has just come, which is marked 
‘immediate.’ ” 

Mrs. Richmond took the letter and passed 
Lilian with a ceremonious salutation, saying 
coldly : 

“T will bid you good-evening, Miss Fane.” 





CHAPTER V. 
Ir Lilian Fane had tried to hope she 


might be mistaken in supposing that hear- } 
ing her name had caused the singular } seen a leaf since I came here. 
she was} happy possessor?” 


change in the lady’s manner, 
undeceived the next morning. As Lilian 
and Mrs. Oakley were returning from the 


I quite forgot. } 





to attract her notice. 

} The real reason for this humiliating dis- 
regard did not occur to Miss Fane, though 
a possible solution of the mystery at Jength 
} struck her. She was aware that Mrs. Rich- 

} mond detested Mr. Grantley, and she knew 
} that other persons had conceived a prejudice 
ieosugn her from the report of her engage- 
{ment to him. His companionship had been 
} forced on her while she was with her rela- 
tives in New York; but she had never liked 
the man, and the desire to escape his unwel- 
; come attentions and her relations’ interposi- 
; tion in his favor had formed one strong 
} reason for her leaving them. 

She longed to set herself right in Mrs. 
Richmond’s estimation, having conceived a 
girl’s enthusiastic admiration for the older 
woman. She knew her to be highly culti- 
vated and gifted, and yearned for such 
companionship, because thereby she could 

; improve and grow mentally; and, butterfly 
} as people in general considered her, that was 
what Lilian ardently desired to do. 
} She put by her pride, and, on two or 
three occasions when an opportunity offered, 
} addressed some remark to the lady; but, 
= she received elaborately - courteous 
answers, the dark eyes regarded her with 
such stern disapproval that each time Lilian 
thought she could never find courage to meet 
) them again. 





; One evening, a dance was got up; in 


>a pause of a waltz, Lilian found herself 


i close to Mrs. Richmond, who was standing 


conversing with a little group of friends. 
“T smell lemon-verbena,” Lilian heard her 

say; “it is my favorite odor, and I have not 

Who is the 


quet,” somebody observed; and Mrs. Rich- 


spring, they encountered her, and, though } mond gianced round, for the first time aware 
Mrs. Richmond paused for a few instants ' that the girl was near. 


and spoke kindly with the invalid, she } 
vouchsafed Miss Fane no attention beyond } 
a cavalier bow, harder to endure than a 
deliberate cut would have been. 

The second evening brought a fresh arrival 
of guests, and among them came several per- 


; 
| “Tt must be in Miss Fane’s lovely bou- 
; 








“Let me give you a sprig—I have quite 
a quantity,” Lilian said, with a pleading 
smile, before the lady could avert her head, 
and began nervously pulling at a long stem. 

“Thanks—not on any account; it would 


thin your bouquet,” Mrs. Richmond said, 
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politely, but in a tone of such decision that{ “ Well, it is not just to condemn anybody 
insistence was out of the question. unheard,” cried Lilian, desperately, “and 
Lilian regarded her with a look like that; you have me! Oh, you can’t imagine how 
which a grieved child might have given, {the change in your manner hurt me! For 
while the tears started into her eyes; but a while, I could think of no possible reason ; 
Magdalen steeled her heart against the} but, later, one did occur to me, and, if it was 
winning creature and moved away. ; really that which prejudiced you, I think, 
After that rebuff, Miss Fane kept aloof | if you would only listen, I could right myself 
from her for a couple of days; but she was; in your opirion.” 
hurt, not angered. Her admiration for the; Mrs. Richmond grew very angry. The 
woman whom she found so unapproachable girl seemed to her a detestable little actress, 
increased instead of diminishing, and she } bent on trying to cajole and deceive her. 
felt genuinely unhappy at the thought that ; She understood the reason, too: Carleton 
they must separate without her having an; Pembroke was again on the high-road to 
opportunity to discover whether or not she ; triumph, and this miserable creature, recog- 
were right in her supposition as to the cause { nizing her mistake, had begun to cast about 
of that unyielding condemnation. for some means to excuse her meanness in 
But fate favored Lilian’s purpose. One his eyes. Magdalen rushed at the belief 
afternoon, as she was taking a solitary walk, that the young schemer hoped to do this 
she came out on the river-bank at the spot; through her, doubtless being cognizant of 
where she had first encountered Mrs. Rich- the warm friendship between Pembroke and 
mond, and she stopped to recall that meeting ; herself. 
and sigh over her disappointment. She was; “I—I beg your pardon,” Lilian said, turn- 
going, the next morning, to Detroit, with her} ing cold and white. She was too deeply 
chaperon; they expected to be absent four or} wounded now even for tears, but more 
five days, and Lilian feared that Mrs. Rich-} thoroughly convinced than ever it was the 
mond would be gone before they returned. hearing her name connected with Herbert 
As she stood there, she heard Ponto bark, } Grantley’s which caused Mrs. Richmond to 
glanced round, and saw the dog’s mistress treat her so harshly. She could not allow 
approaching—an abrupt turn in the path had } the interview to end until she had cleared 
brought her quite near. She looked up and ; up the matter, for the knowledge she had ~ 
recognized the girl, and made a little halt } gained during the past months in regard 
as if her intention were to turn back; but} to the man’s reputation—a knowledge care- 
she had no time to do so, for Lilian, seized } fully kept from her by her relatives while 
by an uncontrollable impulse, started forward } she was with them—rendered it her duty 
and actually caught the other’s dress before } to free herself from such erroneous judgment. 
she knew what she was doing. ‘In her agitation, she could find no words 
“Don’t go—please don’t!” she exclaimed. } with which to begin her explanation, and 
“Oh, do tell me why you took such a sudden } hurried on tremulously: “I have one excuse 
dislike to me! I thought at first you meant } for my persistence: I was so greatly attracted 
to let me know you, and I was so gratified! } toward you—I wanted so much that you 
Won’t you tell me what made you change : should like me.” 
your mind? Perhaps, if you would only; Mrs. Richmond grew positively savage at 
give me a chance, I could explain—” ‘the girl’s supposing this inane affectation 


She broke down in her passionate appeal, | could delude her; and, in such a mood, she 
under the icy coldness of Mrs. Richmond’s ;} became merciless. 
glance. je Do not waste any time trying to make 
“Explain?” that lady repeated, in a tone me,” she said, with cutting irony. “In order 
of chill sarcasm. ; to save you from doing so, I may as well tell 
“Yes,” persisted Lilian, choking back a} you frankly that I consider you an utterly 
sob. “Surely you would be willing to let } detestable, unscrupulous, treacherous young 
me try; you are too generous to—” person! Why, you are not worth getting 
“ Excuse me,” came the unyielding answer; } angry with. You are not even a wasp—you 
“T am too old and too worldly to believe in { are just a butterfly with a sting!” 


generosity—I am satisfied to be just.” “You can’t know that of your own 
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knowledge,” cried Lilian, “so you have no} said. “Then I heard there was some lady 
right to say it. You ought to be willing} at Rockland Springs in whom he was greatly 
to hear both sides of a story, before you; interested. His sister admitted this, though 
make up your mind so firmly, especially } she did not tell me the lady’s name. I saw 
about a girl—” my duty clearly; how could I help it?” 
“Who tried to break a great man’s heart,” “Qh!” Mrs. Richmond gasped; but Lilian 
Mrs. Richmond broke in. “That you failed } did not hear, and hurried on in her confes- 
is no merit of yours, though perhaps I am } sion. 
wrong to say you tried. No; you only} “Mrs. Montagu made no attempt to dis- 
thought of yourself—your own miserable }suade me; she was too conscientious—too 
ambition. And you made a mistake, you} proud—not to understand what I felt. 
poor short-sighted doll! Why did you;I don’t think I am proud: I wanted him 
suppose that a man like Carleton Pembroke } to be happy. He is so good, so great, and 
could be crushed—stopped short in his} I am only what you called me just now— 
career? Really, you are even more to be} a butterfly. But indeed, indeed I would not 
pitied than despised! And, after all, any- { willingly harm anybody, especially the man 


body who appreciates the man at his rightful 
value ought to be thankful to you that for 
any reason you freed him from the millstone 
about his neck which a woman like you 
would have proved.” 

She poured out this passionate tirade with 
terrible intensity ; before she finished, Lilian 
had sunk on the ground and hidden her face 
in her hands. When the cruel voice ceased, 
she looked up, tearless and white, and said 
in a bewildered way: 

“Did he believe this of me?” 

“T only know that your letter breaking 
your engagement was dated the day on 
which your friend Mr. Grantley learned that 
the North Orton Company must fail,” came 
the cold reply. 

“But I had not heard a whisper,” Lilian 
said, slowly. “Wait; I don’t ask you to 
take my word. I have proof to offer, which 
will convince you: When his sister died, 
her diary was sent to me to keep; there 
is a letter of mine copied into it, that will 
tell why I broke my engagement.” 

“She was satisfied?” Mrs. Richmond asked, 
regarding the speaker suspiciously. 

“Yes; you shall read what she ‘wrote. 
I set him free because I found that he did 
not love me; he felt tenderly, affectionately, 
toward me, but it was not love,” Lilian said, 
still seated on the ground and looking up 
at Magdalen with eyes so full of truth that, 
even if she had not offered proof of her 
innocence, Mrs. Richmond felt she must 
have believed her. 

“How did you discover this?” Magdalen 
asked. 

“From a letter he wrote to his sister; 
it fell into my hands by accident,” Lilian 


I honor with my whole soul!” 

Mrs. Richmond dropped on her knees 
beside the girl and threw both arms about 
her, crying: 

“T beg your pardon! 
forgive me?” 

Lilian bent forward and kissed her fore- 
head with a sudden burst of weeping, and 
then the two kept silence for many minutes. 


Oh, can you ever 





CHAPTER VI. 

BEFORE Mrs. Richmond slept that night, 
she had read the portions of the dead 
woman’s diary which not only fully corrob- 
orated Lilian’s assertions, but proved the 
girl capable of unwavering resolution and 
self-sacrifice. 

Magdalen felt no doubt that Lilian Fane 
had loved and still loved the man whom 
she had relinquished because her own 
intuition and Mrs. Montagu’s injudicious 
revelations convinced her that he would 
never have dreamed of asking her to become 
his wife, if her dependence during her con- 
valescence and his sister’s freely-expressed 
credence had not persuaded him that Lilian 
had made him the hero of her girlish dreams. 

But, before the engagement was a year 
old, Mrs. Montagu perceived that Pembroke’s 
‘ sense of chivalry, rather than his heart, was 
; touched; and when, only a few weeks pre- 

vious to her death, she discovered that Lilian 
shared this certainty and had decided to set 
him free, she approved of the girl’s action. 

Although Mrs. Richmond found no men- 
tion of he? own name in the journal, she 
was evidently referred to, for in one place 
were these words: “I could not learn the 
name of the lady at Rockland to whom 
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Carleton is so devoted; he has never men- 
tioned any persop specially in his letters. 
I fear that I committed a great error in 
helping to bring him and my dear little 
Lilian together; I grow more and more 
convinced that his affection for her is such 
as he might have for a ward or a younger 
sister—not the love which can fill the heart 
and life of a man like him. As for Lilian, 
I begin to think it was hero-worship, rather 
than any deeper feeling, which drew her 
to him.” 

Mrs. Richmond marveled at the writer’s 
blindness; she felt certain that Lilian had 
made a great sacrifice in breaking the 
engagement. Mrs. Richmond was convinced, } 
too, that Pembroke had loved the girl dearly, 
and that her desertion had been the hardest 
thing to bear in the list of catastrophes 
which overtook him so unexpectedly. She 
smiled bitterly at the idea that he had ever 
been attracted toward herself in other than 
a friendly fashion. 

“Why,” she thought, “I believe he never 
thinks of me as awoman—lI am his intimate, 
his chum! That I had a heart to add to the 
offer I made him of my money—with myself 
for an incumbrance, if there were no other 
way—has never crossed his mind. Oh, Mag- 
dalen Richmond, you have borne a good } 
deal, first and last, but I think you would } 
have gone mad if that had been added to} 
the rest!” 

It was a genuine grief, both to Mrs. Rich- 
mond and Lilian, that, the morning after 
their long conversation, the latter had been 
obliged to leave St. Clair for a while. The 
fourth day since her departure had come, 
but, beyond a hurried note, Mrs. Richmond 
had received no news, though she had prom- 
ised to write again, as her invalid friend had 
decided to prolong their stay into the coming 
week. 

Magdalen had written at once to Mr. } 
Pembroke, telling him that, so far from } 
deserving reproach, Lilian Fane had shown } 
a courage and decision of which few girls 
of her age would have been capable. The | 
epistle did not satisfy her after it had gone, } 
and she took advantage of the next post to | 
follow it by another with some added expla- 
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he came on—as come he would, at the 
earliest opportunity, she felt assured. 

“Why should I run away?” she thought. 
“Tam glad to have them happy; if, in my 
miserable selfishness, it hurts me all the 
same, why, the sooner I live that down, the 
better for my own self-respect. I will not 
be a coward!” 

There came a knock at the door; a servant 
brought in a card, saying that the gentleman 
had just arrived and wished to see her. 
Magdalen’s heart gave one fierce bound, 
which left her breathless as she took the 
bit of pasteboard, expecting to read Carle- 
ton Pembroke’s name; but instead she saw 
that of a distant cousin, to whom she was 
warmly attached. 

Presently the door opened again, and in 
dashed the handsome young fellow, in a 
state of such pleasurable excitement that 
he nearly shook her two hands off, while 
he began half a dozen sentences without 
finishing any. 


“Rafe Vincent!” Mrs. Richmond ex- 
claimed. ‘Why, I can hardly believe my 
eyes! I never was more surprised to see 
anybody.” 

“And glad? Now do say you are glad!” 
he cried. 


“Of course Iam. But stop trying to pull 
my arms out of their sockets, and sit down 
and tell me where you come from and what 
brought you.” 

“Why, I came to see you—partly,” he 
said, with a laugh. “I was so delighted 
when I found you were here. Oh, I have 
so much to tell you, I don’t know where to 
begin.” 

“Sit down first.” 

“No, I can’t. Oh, Cousin Magdalen, I 
am just the happiest fellow in the world!” 
he continued, with increased eagerness, and 
would have caught her hands again, but 
Mrs. Pembroke wisely put them behind her. 

“Of course I know what that means,” 
she said, gayly: “you are in love—” 

“Oh, and better yet!” 

“ Engaged ?” 

“And to the dearest, sweetest, grandest 
girl!” $ 

“And you have come to tell me about it. 


nations, exercising great care to avoid weari- ; Now I shall begin to believe you genuinely 


some repetitions. 


like me, even if Iam such a crabbed cross 


So she sat thinking of her letters, and } creature that most people want to keep out 


wondering if she could bear to remain till ’ of my way.” 
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ba You are the warmest- benastile woman in ; “y pene abs this time, at all events,” 
the world, and the most generous and—” | Mrs. Richmond promised.- “I am sure die 
“Stop! stop!” Mrs. Richmond broke in, } had a good reason; tell me what it was.” 
laughing. “You will steal the adjectives; “Why, it was just a case of hero-worship, 
that belong to that dearest of girls. Well, you know; luckily, she discovered it in time. 
you may be certain nobody can congratulate ; She found out, too, that he did not really 


you more heartily than I.” ; love her. Oh, he must have been one of 
“T knew you would—you are always so} your stately iceberg fellows—looked on her 
good to me.” } as a child to be petted and humored and—” 


“Nonsense! Never was good to anybody; “Stop!” Mrs. Richmond broke in. “Tell 
in my life, except Ponto,” she averred.} me her name!” 
“TI can safely congratulate the young lady? Vincent was prevented answering by a 
too, Rafe, for you are about the best boy ‘knock at the door, which he opened in obe- 
I know—don’t let the dignity of your five- dience to an yetie yuna sign from his cousin. 
and-twenty years be hurt by the word.” “A telegram, ma’am,” announced the 
“Oh, I am not half good enough for her— } servant on the threshold. 
not a quarter—not a thousandth part; but} “I'll be back in a minute,” Vincent said 
then, no fellow could be!” Vincent cried, } and dashed out of the room, followed at 
coming to a halt for an instant, to bring his} a more dignified pace by the domestic. 
hands energetically together. Mrs. Richmond tore open the envelope 
“Be sure you always remain so modest;; and read the following sentence, written 
you will make all the more agreeable hus-} without punctuation of any sort: 
band. But how long have you known the Your letter followed me Just 
lady? Where did you meet her? I want all 4 received Will be at St Clair 
the particulars, so try to give them lucidly.” } this evening 
“Oh, I have been wild about her for a} The dispatch was signed “Carleton Pem- 
year—ever since the first time I set eyes on broke” and dated “ Buffalo.” 
her,” Vincent said, beginning his march; The door opened without ceremony, and 
; 
; 


again up and down the room; “but it} Rafe Vincent appeared anew, accompanied 
seemed of no use whatever. I wouldn’t ; by Lilian Fane. 

give in, though—I mean, I couldn’t; and} “Here she is,” he cried; “now congrat- 
now it’s all right. It seems too heavenly } ulate us both!” 

to be true, but it is.” } “ Lilian—engaged—you—I—” 


“What stood in the way for so long?” } 
Mrs. Richmond asked. 
“Well, she was engaged once,” Vincent} heard the girl ask. 
said, more slowly, as he again made a little; Then Lilian’s arms were about her neck, 


; Then Mrs. Richmond broke down. 

H 
halt. “Yes—but to a man ever so much | and Rafe had possession of her hands once 

; 


“Will you have me for a relation?” she 


older than herself. I don’t know his name} more, while she sat staring dumbly at the 

—don’t want to; I hate all such confessions. } telegram, which lay on the floor at her 

Well, that business had been broken off just } feet. 

before I saw her first.” ; Carleton Pembroke would arrive in a few 
“ By the lady ?” ; hours! She, Magdalen Richmond, had prof- 
“Now, don’t be prejudiced, you darling‘ fered the assurance that happiness was 

woman,” pleaded Vincent. “You know, if} awaiting him, and he would come to find 

you have a fault, it is that you are sometimes } Lilian engaged to another man! 

hasty in your judgment of people.” [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


MY SONG. 


THERE are songs enough for the lovers 5 Fo. the hearts that break in silence 
Who share love’s tender pain; With a sorrow all unknown; 
I sing for the one whose passion For those who need companions, 


Is given, and in vain. , And walk their ways alone. 

















THINGS 


WORTH KNOWING. 


CURTAINS, HOME-MADE. 
BY BELFAIR. 


WHILE we all desire to improve the 
appearance of our living-rooms, many of us 
are unfortunately deterred from doing so by 
considerations of a pecuniary nature. Car- 
pets, furniture, pictures, even bric-a-brac, 
may already be provided; but we still miss 
the drapery that would so effectually conceal 
the bareness of our window-frames and doors. 

Curtains are what we want—every woman 
of taste knows that; but those of limited 
means utter the word hesitatingly—it sug- 
gests beauty, coziness, and graceful outlines, 
but at the same time it opens up a vista 
that only those with full purses may enter. 

Yet this is a mistake; curtains, even 
handsome ones, lie within easy reach, and 
the satisfaction that they yield, year after 
year, will well repay the slight outlay that 
they require. Of course, there is scarcely 
a limit to the expense they may involve, 
yet it is not the present purpose to speak 
of such as are costly, whether because of 
workmanship, artistic treatment, or texture. 

At certain windows, heavy drapery may 
not be desired. In such cases, it is advis- 
able to hang Madras muslin next the glass, 
because, while no more expensive than 
white lace, and often less so, it has a pret- 
tier and softer effect—the sunlight that filters 
through the gently-toned colors suggesting 
the softness and beauty of stained glass. 

The curtains of cottage-drapery or of 
Nottingham lace are so low-priced that 
one finds them in nearly every household, 
yet often their owners yearn for the heavy 
drapery which, while toning their whiteness, 
would at the same time produce that cozy 
shut-in effect so dear to the heart of the 
home-lover. Yet, though this longed-for 
drapery seems hopelessly distant, it is 
obtainable for a small outlay of money, 
if the equivalents of the latter—labor and 
ingenuity—be liberally supplied. One need 








madam, why not? Has not that everlast- 
ing resource provided the impecunious, 
since “ye olden tyme,” with neat and 
durable carpets? Has it not given us rugs, 
quilts, and comfortables innumerable, not 
to mention the endless fabrications, often 
fearfully as well as wonderfully constructed, 
rightly termed “ crazy-work ”? 

But it is not our purpose to turn’ to 
“crazy-work,” to accomplish our ends. 
No; our work is similar in kind to that 
done by our mothers and grandmothers 
in the good old days when their neighbors 
came in to spend the afternoon, and, cheered 
in their labors by tea and Johnny -cake, 
amid chatter and friendly gossip, completed 
a tableful of “balls” which the weaver 
transformed into a goodly carpet. 

For the curtain-drapery, a large supply 
of rags will be needed, and it may require 
time to gather them. But Rome was not 
built in a day, and, consoling one’s self with 
the grand result that after many days 
crowned the seven hills, one must be satis- 
fied with slow progress, unless indeed one 
can afford to purchase a few pounds from 
neighboring cotton and woolen mills, 

Before beginning work, it is well to 
decide upon the style or styles required; 
because, to produce certain effects, the colors 
must be combined and arranged accordingly. 
All cotton and soft woolen rags are to be 
cut into strips as for carpet, and those that 
are thin and worn discarded. Very heavy 
cloth is undesirable, because the curtain 
must be pliable enough to fall in graceful 
folds. Unless a great number of silk and 
velvet rags are on hand, they will be lost 
among the others, and had best be laid 
aside and reserved for another purpose, to 
be mentioned later. 

The easiest curtain to produce is at the 
same time the prettiest, for it closely imitates 


only turn for help to that liberal never- } the handsome chenille curtains that one sees 
failing auxiliary to every economically- ; in the shops, and will harmonize with any 
‘conducted household—the rag-bag. What! 
the rag-bag for curtains? 
Vou. XCVITI—25. 
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3 
And pray, dear} furniture-covering. This is made in “hit- 


pattern or shade of wall-paper, carpet, or 
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or-miss” style, either through its entire ; 
length or ending in a dado of solid color. } 


The curtain made of different- colored } 


horizontal stripes, 4 la bayadére, and the 


er-miss” dado, or one of contrasting shade, 
require more care in dyeing the rags. 


one which is of solid color with a “ hit | 
; 
i 








THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


owner, and a number indicating the order 
in which the balls are to be woven. Any 
special instructions to the weaver must be 
plainly written out, as even a slight blunder 
may mar the beauty of the work. 

For a bayadére curtain, the stripes being 
of equal width, the balls must be of equal 


The curtain intended to be of one color } weight. 


is rarely satisfactory, because goods that 
vary in tint and quality, when plunged into 
the same dye, rarely emerge of one shade. 

Rags must be clean and free from dust, 
or they will make a dingy curtain which 
will soon prove a breeding-place for moths. 

Those inexperienced in the cutting and 
sewing of carpet-rags must remember that 
the loom pushes thin goods closer together 
than thick ones, and, in order to procure 
a curtain of smooth and even texture, the 
rags must be systematically cut. Cambric 
and soft cottons, cashmeres and flannels, 
being of varying thickness, must be cut 
of varying widths. That is to say, if your 
strips are to measure half an inch across— 
which is about right—cut the flannel of 
that width, cashmeres one inch, and thin 
cottons two inches wide. 

When sewing the strips to each other, 
the seams must be firm enough to stand 
tension, but not so clumsy as to appear 
knotty; the wider ones must be folded 
lengthwise and basted together until as 
narrow as the narrowest. A ball that 





The cheap and excellent dyes that are 
now on the market enable one to utilize 
every strip of white muslin or light calico 
that the rag-bag affords, and one can thus 
produce very good effects. 

To prevent raveling, the weaver must be 
instructed to leave a two-inch strip of warp 
at the top and bottom of each curtain; this 
is afterward to be turned over and hemmed. 
The warp is usually one yard in width, and 
answers very well for curtains or portiéres 
in narrow door-ways. Where wider ones 
are desired, they must be specially ordered; 
or a lengthwise border can be afterward 


; applied to one or both sides of the curtain. 


This can be of plush, sateen, or double-faced 
canton flannel, and can .be ornamented 
with a border of cross-stitches in Gobelin 
design, worked through canvas, the threads 
of which are afterward drawn out, or with 
a running vine. This ornamentation can 
also be made from the scraps of silk and 
velvet mentioned above. These can be cut 
into leaves and bunches of cherries, then 
applied to the material of the border, and 


weighs a pound and a half—it is of course! veined and outlined with Japanese gold, 


understood that the strips, after being 
joined, are rolled into balls—will make one 
yard of material one yard wide. With this 
as a basis, it is easy to compute the amount 
required to make the whole curtain or any 
part of it. 

The “ hit-or-miss” pattern above referred 
to is the easiest, because one can utilize every 
sound rag in one’s possession, even to the dark- 
est and most unsatisfactory odds-and-ends, 
or the hideously glaring reds and aggressive 
yellows, and the sickly faded blues or greens. 
For this pattern, cut them into rather short 
lengths and join them apparently helter- 
skelter, but really with discriminating eye 
for a pleasant effect. Always place a dark 
color between two inharmonious ones, and 
two or three neutral tints between any par- | 
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bright worsted, or crewels. Arrasene and 
chenille have a good effect, but are apt 
to be expensive. A similar border would 
look well, if applied to the solid-colored 
dado of a “hit-or-miss” curtain. 

A person who has never seen draperies 
manufactured of such materials, can form no 
idea of the lovely effects which may be pro- 
duced by an artistic selection of colors and 
careful work on the part of the weaver. 

Curtains can be utilized in many ways, 
and they are often indispensable when one 
desires to hide some discrepancy or to cover 


an economical make-shift. 


Deftness and ingenuity can accomplish 
much when combined with good taste and 


a knowledge of the capabilities of ordinary 
things, and ideas such as have here been 


ticularly aggressive ones. It is best to tag} only suggested may be beautifully and 
the balls as soon as completed. These tags } artistically elaborated without exceeding the 
must bear the name and address of the’ limits of a narrow income. 

















EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


GARMENTS, Erc. 





No. 1—Is a handsome street or traveling } the waist to give a slight fullness. The 
gown. It is made of gray cashmere or ; back of the skirt is very full. The trim- 
} ming for this gown is of gray plush or fur, 
{as the individual taste may decide. A 
waistband of velvet, with buckle in oxydized 
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1 camel’s-hair. The petticoat, of two tints} Se 

of gray in stripes, is kilt-plaited on the | No. 2. 

1 left side, up to the waist. The overdress } 

dj is the newest style of redingote polonaise, } silver, completes the costume. Hat of gray 
@ the front of which has a few plaits near ' felt, with a band of plush around the inside 
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of the brim. A light-gray ostrich-plume decide. Five sail of double-fold tweed, with 
is all the trimming. Six to eight yards of} six yards of tartan plaid, will be required. 
fortysix-inch material for polonaise, three No. 8—Is a stylish tea-gown, in Gobelin- 
blue cashmere or silk, trimmed with white 
or gray fur. The gown opens or a full front 
of pale-rose satin merveilleux, gathered at 
the throat and waist. Full sleeves, gathered 
to a band at the wrist, which is bordered 
with fur. A full ruching of lace may be 
used for trimming, instead of the fur, or a 
pinked-out ruching of silk, either white or 
pale-gray. The style being pretty and 
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No. 3. 


and three-quarters yards of stripe for petti- 
coat, will be required. 

No. 2—Is a stylish promenade-gown, of 
pheasant-brown cheviot tweed, set off with 
waistcoat, skirt, facings, and cufis of Macleod 
tartan. The jacket-bodice and side-panels f 
are of the tweed; back of the skirt, front, No. 4. 
the under-vest, revers, cuffs, are all of the 
plaid. Hat of brown felt, trimmed with} simple, almost any kind of trimming will 
plaid ribbon to match, and ostrich-tips in ; look well on the gown. Six yards of cash- 
brown, or pheasant-wings, as the taste may! mere and three yards of satin for the front 
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will be required. The quantity of trimming 
will have to be measured for when the gown 
is finished. 

No. 4—Is a gown suitable for either visit- 
ing or house wear. It is made of any self- 
colored cashmere or Henrietta-cloth—with 
sleeves, waistband, collar, and ruching on 








skirt, of black or velvet to match, as pre- 
ferred. The ruching for the skirt is lined 
with thin silk and then plaited. The deep- 
pointed waistband fastens at the left side, 
over the full bodice. Full gigot sleeves. 
Small felt hat, trimmed with ostrich-tips 
to ‘correspond. Eight yards of fortytwo- 
inch material, from three to four yards of 





velvet for sleeves and trimming. A plain 
band of velvet on the edge of the skirt 
may be substituted for the ruching, if 
desired. 

No. 5—Is a walking-costume, of vigonia 
cloth, trimmed with gray fur.. The skirt 
has, besides the fur trimming, two groups 





of narrow worsted braid, forming a border 
above the fur. The skirt of the bodice 
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is trimmed to match. The shoulder-cape, 
which is adjustable, is simply edged with 
fur. This gown may be made in any of the 
new self-colored vigonia or lady’s-cloths. 
Small velvet toque, edged with fur, is worn 
with this. costume. 

No. 6—Is a stylish and useful jacket for 
a young girl, made of diagonal cloth and 
trimmed with a border of narrow galloon 
and braid, of either silver or gold. Buttons 





to match. The triple collar is braided in 
a feather-stitch pattern with the gold or 
silver braid. 

No. 7—Is a novelty in style for a coat for 
a girl of six years. The material is a large 
Scotch-plaid tweed. The coat has side-plaits 
forming the front; large box-plaits at the 
back. The stylish cape fastens at the 
shoulder, on the left side. Passementerie 
ornaments are put on the front, below the 











waist-line; also corresponding ones on the 
back plaits. Full hat of velvet, with soft 
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cream surah salient inside the brim com- 
pletes the costume. The hat must match the 
prevailing color of the plaid, or else be of 
black velvet. 

No. 8.—Coat, of checked Scotch tweed, 
with cape, for boy of four to six years. 
Scotch cap, ornamented with two standing 
quills. 

No. 9.—Pelisse, of cloth—cream, gray, or 
dark-blue—braided with worsted braid in 
a simple pattern for front, cuffs, collar, and 
waistband. Felt hat, trimmed with ostrich- 
tips. 

No. 10.—This is a very pretty model for 
a pale pink or blue cashmere frock for a 
baby of two or three years old. The yoke 
is in white English embroidery. Sash of soft 
surah. 

No. 11.—Almond-brown beige cashmere or 
silk alpaca arranged on the bodice in deep 
vandykes, over a straight fulled bodice in 
brown cashmere striped with blue, gold, and 
red. Plaitings round the throat, and cuffs 
to match. Sash and folds to be of pongee 
silk. 








LAMP-LIGHTERS. 


BY MRS. A. E. ROANE. 

still smaller, in all the delicate shades of 
of the little lamp-lighters given in the front } tissue-paper, Double the leaves along the 
of this number, as the combination of bright } dotted line, and crimp them on a stout hair- 
and delicate colors and shapely leaves makes } pin cr knitting-needle. A few lumps of 
them an ornament for any sitting-room mantel, } gum arabic, barely dissolved in water, will 
They are quickly made, only requiring a little ’ hold the leaves on the stems better than 
taste in selecting the colors. The stems should anything else, as the mucilages are too thin 
be cut in strips ten inches long and three- {to answer the purpose. Put two or three 
fourths of an inch wide, of rather stiff pale- } leaves on each stem, by clasping the square 
green paper, and rolled in the ordinary way ends around it after the gum arabic has been 
of making the common lighters. The leaves put on them. When finished, tie them with 
are cut according to the diagrams, and some } narrow ribbon or stand them in a vase. 


It is impossible to represent the beauty 





DESIGN FOR A BOOK-COVER. 


We give, on the Supplement, a design of , done in the green of new wheat. The color 
wheat-ears in embroidery, for a book-cover. } of the cover should be selected with a view 
It may be done in outline, Kensington, or ; ; to the color of the embroidery. Initials can 
satin stitch, and will look best if worked in } be placed in the centre. The same design 
gold or wheat-colored silk, with the leaves (i is pretty for a photograph-case either painted 
of a delicate green; or the whole may be } or embroidered in natural colors. 








LOUIS XVI COAT, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


H 


We give, for our Supplement, the latest 
style of coat, which is the Louis XVI. Our 
pattern consists of eight pieces: 

HALF OF FRONT. 
S1pE-FRonvT. 
HALF OF BAcK. 
SrpE-BAcK. 
SLEEVE. 

SxirT OF Coat. 
COLLAR. 

. CUFF. 

The letters show how the pieces join. 
The vest is a simple pointed waist, which 
may be made separate, or sewed into the 
side-seams, using only the front. The vest } 
is of white piqué, corduroy, or white or} 
cream cloth. The coat is of cloth. Collar 
and cuffs of velvet. One button confines 
the coat. The vest is closed either by tiny 
buttons or concealed hooks and eyes. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR END OF TABLE-SCARF: 
COLORED PATTERN. 


For our colored plate, this month, we give } done with rope silk or linen. The outside 
the handsome design of columbine, with; border in the same way. If worked on 
leaves and stems, to be worked in browns} huckaback toweling, simply outline the 
and yellow, on linen, momie-cloth, Bolton } design, and darn in the background with 
sheeting, or huckaback toweling. For those } a pretty contrasting color—say, pale-blue or 
who can paint even a little in water-colors, } very pale-green. The darning shows well 
we would suggest that, after the outlining {on the huckaback, the needle being taken 
of the design is transferred, the inside or } through each little raised spot of the toweling. 
solid parts of the leaves, stems, and flowers ; Darn the background in linen floss, and do 
should be tinted with the brush and water-} the outlining in rope silk or rope linen. 
colors, thus giving a very fine effect with } Heavy outlining of short and long stitches, 
but little work; then the outlining is to be} in filoselle, may be preferred by some. 
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DISH-COVER. 


BY MRS. A. E. BOANE, 
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We do not always have a silver dish to, four inches deep and thirtytwo in circum- 
bake our bread-pudding, mashed potatoes, ; ference, the strips should be forty inches 
or macaroni in, and we are sometimes com- } long and nine inches wide. The two edges 
pelled to wrap a napkin around the unsightly } are sewed evenly together at the top, turned 
one we use, before it is brought on the table. } over, and a casing run in for a cord, which, 

In the front of this number will be found} when drawn, should form a rufile around 
a pretty design for a cover which will not} the top of the dish. The bottom is simply 
only screen the dish, but keep the contents ; hemmed for a similar cord. Close the ends 
warm. The one in question is made of white ; and draw the cords, to fit closely around the 
linen, lined with red cashmere. For a dish } dish. 
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SCREEN. 





BY MRS. A. E. ROANE. 

A design for an inexpensive screen is{in with plain black silk or sateen, with a 
given in the front of this number. After a} spray of morning-glories on one, wild roses 
carpenter has made the frame of some light} on the other. An inner frame should be 
wood, stain it black or any other desirable } made to fit in the back, on which the silk 
color, and well varnish it. It should be} is stretched before it is embroidered. Any 
thirtyeight inches high, independent of the} pretty design of flowers or foliage can be 
feet or top ornament, and have a second} either painted or embroidered. Line the 
cross-piece near the bottom, leaving an inter-} back with cretonne. If the panels become 
vening space of four inches, which should } injured or faded, they can easily be replaced 
be filled in with a plaiting of silk or sateen, } by slipping the light trame from the back, 
of any fancied color. The panels are filled and tacking the new material on. 





WATER-LILY DESIGN FOR CUSHION, Erc. 


On the Supplement, we give a beautiful to be worked in outline or in Kensington- 
design of water-lilies, suitable for a cushion, } stitch; washing-silk or embroidery-cotton 
centre-piece for a table, or a pillow-sham, ’ may be used. 
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COLLAR, OF FEATHER-EDGE BRAID. 
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Materials: Braid No. 2, thread No. 40. {and tenth holes to those in the first point; 
First point: Make a ch. of five, sc. in} also the first tr. c. to last one in first star. 
third loop, chain five, sc. in next third loop. } Repeat from beginning till long enough to 
Repeat fifteen times; tr. c. in every third ; go round the neck. 
loop, catch in first stitch—this forms the; For the top part, make five loops, joining 
star; ch. two, sc. in third loop from last} only two stars together, sew on to wide 
tr. c., ch. two, sc. in centre of ch. five.} piece made, and run ribbon through the 
Repeat to top, ch. one, draw needle through upper opening. 
two loops at back; double-braid, and, with } 
needle and thread, sew nine loops together. } and the wide with twelve loops and star 
Second point: Ch. five, one sc. in third crocheted together, making them just large 


loop. Repeat fifteen times, joining the ninth | enough to slip over the hand easily. 
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For cuffs, make narrow edge the same, 














CASE FOR CLOTHES-BRUSH. 
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This useful and pretty fantaisie is for the 
bed-room, to be suspended on the wall in 
a convenient place; or it will serve equally 
well as an envelope for the brush, upon a 
voyage. The size and shape must be deter- 
mined by the brush or brushes. Make a 
foundation for the back, of stiff card-board 
or canvas, and cover half-way from the top 
with a piece of old brocade, the lower half 
with satin or cretonne, same as the back. 
The pocket, which is also of the brocade 
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and large enough to allow for the brush, 
is also mounted upon the canvas and lined. 
The two pieces are put together and edged 
with a narrow silk fringe or cord. This case 
may be made of ticking ornamented with 
fancy stitches in colored silks, or of Java 
canvas done in cross-stitch. In fact, any 
sort of ornamentation and material can be 
used with good effect, so that the coloring 
be in good taste and in tone with the fur- 
nishing of the room. 





SPANISH 


Long square in plush or satin, crossed 
with irregular pieces of silk embroidery on 
satin in a contrasting color, or these pieces 
may be of antique brocade. Edge the pieces 
with gold lace, and finish the pillow with a 
multicolor fringe in silk and tinsel and four 
tassels to match. A very pretty design. 
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CUSHION. 
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EMBROIDERED BIRD. 


This design is to be outlined in red silk, 
contrasting with the long stitches speckling 
the body, in blue and tinsel threads. Little 
birds of this kind, powdered in between 
flowers, etc., are very effective on embroid- 
ered quilts, scarfs, table-covers, etc. Even 
larger birds, or butterflies, bees, dragon-flies, 
etc., may be used, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our JuBILEE YEAR.—In 1891, “Peterson” 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, and we 
propose to make it memorable in our history, 
knowing in how many thousands of households 
the era will be looked forward to with eager 
interest and unstinted good wishes. We shall 
put forth fresh efforts to distance all competitors 
as completely as we have done in the past, and, 
while keeping the place we have so long held as 
the head of the ladies’ periodicals, we shall 
strengthen our claim to the title now so generally 
bestowed on us by the press as the “model family 
magazine of the day.” 

There will be an increase of pages, in order to 
afford still further variety in the different 
departments. A finer quality of paper will be 
employed, and the illustrations will be more 
abundant and varied, as, besides handsome steel 
and wood engravings, we shall be able to give 
half-tone photographs of exquisite delicacy and 
finish. ; 

Each number will contain articles by pop- 
ular authors, and fresh names will be added 
to our contributors. The lovers of fiction, 
biography, travels, and miscellaneous reading 
generally, will all find matter to suit their 
special tastes. We give the list of novelets on 
the last page of the cover, and the names of 
the writers are a warrant that our serials will 
be unsurpassed. 

The excellence of our Fashion and Needle- 
work departments has for decades made “ Peter- 
son” an infallible authority on dress, and they 
will continue to combine elegance and novelty 
with economy, usefulness, and common sense. 
“Things Worth Knowing” will be made a still 
more important feature, and the Superintendent 
of the Newport Hospital will furnish a fresh 
series of papers on matters that concern the 
care of the sick and the preservation of health. 








The Household department will embrace an 
even wider range than heretofore, and we shall ; 
give illustrated articles on furnishing and dec- 
oration that will prove invaluable to all home- } 
makers. 

The list of our improvements is by no means $ 
exhausted, but we need not enter into further } 
details, as our hosts of friends know that “ Peter- ; 
son” is always better than its word, and so will } 
feel assured that, from first to last, our Jubilee ; 


CasEs FOR PHOTOGRAPHS.—Handsome cases 
for photographs are gradually superseding the 
old-time album, and they are so much easier to 
handle, and so pretty to look at, that the change 
is very welcome. These cases may be made even 
by the amateur in decorative art, and they admit 
of so much originality in color and fabric combi- 
nations, and also in decoration, that there is a 
possibility of something new being achieved, in 
effects at least. One’s individuality may shine 
out resplendently in these pretty cases. And 
who does not admire individuality, even if it be 
somewhat grotesque? The photograph-case is a 
beautiful ornament for the table, and may com- 
bine any two preferred colors. For instance, the 
velvet forming the outside may be a bright- 
olive, and the quilted silk lining pale-gold. The 
lining and outside are sewed together at all their 
edges, and the ends are folded over to form 
pockets. A row of thick silk cord borders all 
the edges, and the fancy stitching is done with 
gold embroidery-silk. Ribbons of the same shade 
as the velvet are fastened to the ends, and tied 
to close the case. The word “ Photographs” is 
embroidered in outline-stitch with gold silk on 
both sides of the case. The embroidery-stitches 
are of the simplest order, and by their very 
simplicity are effective. Any preferred colors 
may be as tastefully combined in this way, and 
plush, Ottoman, or any other silk may be used 
instead of velvet. Silk, surah, or satin may be 
employed for the quilted lining. 


ATTEMPTED LITERARY THEFT appears to be 
a positive mania in our day. Some years since, 
a woman in Herefordshire, England, announced 
that there was no such person as Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, and asserted that it was a ‘inom de plume” 
under which she had herself written the various 
popular novels bearing that signature. At the 
time, Mrs. Hoey was actually the assistant 
literary editor of “The Spectator,” and personally 
well known in London. Lately, some person in 
California has claimed to be the author of Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth’s “Self-Made; or, Out of 
the Depths,” a book first published over twenty 
years ago by T. B. Peterson & Bros. Only 
insanity can account for such absurd efforts to 
gain notoriety. 


HicH ATTAINMENTS.—Those who attain any 


Year will prove a festival which no lover of } excellence, commonly spend life in one pursuit; 


beauty, instruction, and good cheer can afford to 
miss. 
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for excellence is not often gained upon easier 


terms. < 
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MorE ABouT OUR PREMIUMS FoR 1891.—The 
announcement that we should again offer a large 
variety of books has proved eminently satisfactory 
to old and new friends who propose getting up 
clubs. We have retained the cream of last year’s 
collection, and have added to it many choice 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Two Modern Women. By Kate Gannet Willis. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—An out-of-the- 
common and well-written novel by a clever and 

instaking writer. The heroine is a minister ; 
and it is still a novelty for the leading female 





works by the most popular American and English ; personage in a book to belong to one of the 


authors. The list includes so wide a range of fic- 
tion, biography, travels, poetry, and volumes for 
the young people, that there will be food for every 
taste. The new books are very handsomely 
bound, and we can confidently assert that they 
are the best any periodical has ever offered. 

The engraving “Driving a Pair” has been 
pronounced a gem by the most competent judges. 
It represents an old man wheeling two children 
in a barrow, and is exquisite in design and work- 
manship. 

An entirely new premium will be a Rochester 
extension piano-lamp, which, besides being use- 
ful, will make one of the prettiest possible parlor- 
ornaments. 

A set of a half-dozen d’oylies, stamped for 
embroidery, is another premium, which will 
appeal to every housekeeper who loves dainty 
table-napery. 

Our stone porcelain tea-set was in such demand 
last season that we are induced to give it place 
again. It is handsome enough to render its pos- 
sessor the envy of all her neighbors. 

We shall renew the Common-Sense Binder, as 
scores of subscribers have written us that they 
find it invaluable for temporarily preserving 
their magazines from injury. 

There will be also a year’s subscription to 
“Peterson ’—always the most coveted and the 
choicest of our prizes. 

See pages 488 and 489 for a complete list and 
description, together with the number of sub- 
scribers requisite in a club in order to gain the 
various premiums. 

We want the year 1891 to be memorable, both 
in the additional attractiveness of the magazine 
and the increase of our large subscription-list. 
**Peterson” will be so much handsomer and 
better than ever, that every lady who fails to 
secure it will heartily regret her mistake. Begin 
at once to get up a club. 

“How Can A Lapy Get Atone WITHOUT 
Ir?’—The Lexington (Miss.) Bulletin says of 
“Peterson”: “Its fashion-plates are superb, 
and its reading-matter is of the very best. 
We don’t know very well how a lady can get 
along without ‘ Peterson.’” 

PLEASANT PEOPLE.—It is not the people who 
shine in society, but the people who brighten 
up the back parlor; not the people who are 
charming when they are out, but the people 
who are charming when they are in, that are 
good to live with. 








so-called learned professions, which till our day 
were considered the special walk of the male 
portion of humanity. This heroine is a very 
charming woman, and wins the love of several 
men whose affection was worth possessing. The 
characters are all clearly drawn, the dialogue is 
effective, and, though a novel “with a purpose,” 
it is an interesting love-story all the same. 

“O Thou, My Austria.” Translated from the 
German of Ossip Schubin by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.— Someone 
lately said of Mrs. Wister that “she possesses an 
unfailing tact for only selecting such German 
novels as are well adapted to please the American 
taste.” We can cordially endorse this opinion, 
and the present book is an additional proof of its 
truth. It is certain, too, that the rare excellence 
of her translations and her power of imparting 
to every story she undertakes a distinctive 
individuality and charm have given her a posi- 
tion among writers which few translators have 
ever attained. 

Sifting Matrimony. By the author of “Society 
Rapids.” Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.— 
This is a pleasing story of society-life in Wash- 
ington and New York. The plot is original, 
and, as the hero and heroine are in the beginning 
both opposed to matrimony, there is room for 
much spirited dialogue. The minor characters 
are sketched in a very life-like fashion, and the 
author has been especially happy in delineating 
the Southern negroes. The volume has been 
included in the publishers’ twentyfive-cent list. 

India, Pearl of Pearl River. By Mrs. E. D. E.N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
—This excellent novel has been issued in the 
publishers’ cheap edition. Mrs. Southworth’s 
works are long past the stage where their merits 
require any special mention® and their wide 
popularity steadily increases. “Fair Play” has 
also just been added to the list of capital twenty- 
five cent novels, and stands among the foremost 
of Mrs. Southworth’s novels, for strength of plot 
and interest of the narrative. 

Catherine’s Coquetries. By Camille Debans. 
Translated by Leon Mead. New York: Worthing- 
ton Co—This is a dramatic story of French 
country-life, which will hold the reader’s atten- 
tion to the very close. The translation has been 
carefully and skillfully done by a well-known 
author and journalist. The volume is daintily 
bound and contains several capital illustrations. 

Two Masters. By B. M. Croker. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.—The book has an exciting 
plot, and is at times almost painfully realistic, 
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It is written in the form of an autobiography, 
which adds greatly to its force and dramatic 
interest. It is, in various ways, one of the most 
individual and strongly-marked novels of the 
season. 

Disenchantment. By F. Mabel Robinson. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—The numerous 
admirers of “ Mr. Butler’s Ward” will give the 
author’s present novel a cordial welcome. It is 
in some respects an advance on that book, and 
will doubtless increase the favorable impression 
of the author’s talent produced by her previous 
effort. 

Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. New York: 
John W. Lovell Co.—This standard novel has been 
added to the Oxford Series, which the publishers 
commenced a few years since. The books are 
prettily bound, printed on fairly good paper in 
large type, and present an attractive appearance. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM JIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
No. XXI.—HEREDITARY DISEASES, EtTc., 
CONCLUDED. 

Unfortunately, scrofulous inflammation — 
spoken of in a previous number—is not confined 
to the small glands of the neck, but similar 
tumors and abscesses are met with in the thy- 
roid, thymus, submaxillary, and parotid glands 
beneath the chin, jaw, and ear respectively, as 
well as over the sternum (breast-bone), in the 
ham, the elbow, and the groin. 

In fact, when the blood becomes so deterio- 
rated, these abscesses may appear in any part of 
the body. And thus the poor child or adult 
becomes exhausted by the discharges, constitu- 
tional irritation, diarrhea, hectic fever, ctc., etc. 

When the glands of the mesentery (caul or 
apron) become attacked, a long train of symp- 
toms follow, which give rise to the disease called 
marasmus. This@condition is denoted by lan- 
guor, paleness, irregular bowels with a varying 
diarrhea, a foul tongue becoming red and sore 
with aphthx, a febrile condition, and thirst. 
The emaciation is remarkable—the flesh soft and 
flabby, while the abdomen becomes large, tumid, 
resonant on percussion, and often quite tender 
on percussion. 

The skin, later on, is hot and dry, clammy and 
relaxed, giving off an unpleasant odor. The 
breath is fetid, the food passes unchanged, the ; 
strength declines, and the little patient passes 
quietly away into the calm repose of death. 
The hereditary transmission of such diseases 
cannot at once be obviated. But the causes 
which lead to the impairment of appetite, the 
proper digestion and assimilation of food, 
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through which the blood is rendered poor in 
quality, are measurably under the control of 
parents. Dampness and cold, confinement to 
illy-ventilated apartments of all kinds month 
after month, the impure air of crowded manu- 
factories or the hovels of the poor, and non-ven- 
tilated bed-chambers have a most unfavorable 
influence upon the health, and these conditions 
can with proper spirit and determination be 
largely obviated. 

We have deemed it our duty to set forth these 
facts for the consideration and general informa- 
tion of mothers, explanatory of various diseased 
conditions which arise in families, sometimes 
without obvious eause, and are puzzling to 
mothers, who naturally wish to learn the source 
from which they spring. Sometimes the causes 
are self-evident if we look round about us, some- 
times we have to look back a generation or 
two. 

As to treatment, not much can be expected 
here. Suffice it to say, that, after purgation, a 
good fluid-extract of yellow dock has been found 
very useful in diseases of the skin, eyes and eye- 
lids, sore noses, etc. So also Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is an admirable combination, containing yellow 
dock, etc., and, with good nutritious diet, proper 
regimen, etc., will often prove very satisfactory. 
In marasmus, I have seen wonderful results from 
the use of syrup iodide of iron—five to twenty 
drops, thrice daily—and then as adjuvants come 
“foods”: Lactopeptine, Bovinine, Carnrick’s 
preparations of beef, etc., Lactated, Mellin’s, ete. 
The judgment and advice, however, of a good 
educated physician are required in the manage- 
ment of all the above diseases. 


HINTS UPON GARDENING, FOR 
AMATEURS. 
NOVEMBER. 

Especial care to be taken this month in giving 
air to all plants housed for the winter. Where 
there is only the dwelling-house shelter, the 
window should be closed at night, and open all 
day from eleven till three o’clock; no water 
given till the soil feels dry. The earth is suffi- 
ciently wet if it is a little damp. The window 
not to be opened at all on frosty days, excepting 
frost disappears quickly; then only in the mid- 
dle of the day. Geraniums, fuchsias, cacti, and 
India-rubber trees do well by this method; the 
latter only if they have been standing out in the 
garden all the summer, a place which they thor- 
oughly thrive in and enjoy. Moreover, let the 
water just have the chill off it when watering. 

Cacti do best with hot water, if not put on the 
leaves, but close to the roots. They require 
scarcely any water during the winter, and are 
better kept in a somewhat dark place. All 
plants to be kept out of draughts. 
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Rose trees and bushes to be sini and, if 
required, then transplant, giving a good bed of ; 


and pressing them hard into the earth above 
“the fork” of the stem; a good covering of 
manure and soil over the roots. 

Clear the borders from dead annuals. 
plant all flowering shrubs and rooted suckers. 
Shelter all choice bulbs. Prepare compost, by 
raking together dead leaves, soil, sand, and road- 
manure; stir in a little salt, but in proportion to 
the quantity of soil. Grass to be mowed and 
rolled, remove daisies and dandelions. When 
grass is not in good order, mix a small quantity 
of bone-dust and add three parts of earth and 
sift the whole; then roll the grass well and 
scatter the mixture broadcast; the grass will 
soon turn green, and the objectionable brown 
earth-spots vanish. Several plants now in the 
ground can be kept alive through the winter 


by covering the roots with finely-sifted coal- ; 


ashes: African and French marigolds, some of ° 
the salvias, and fuchsias live through the winter } 
by this treatment. fuchsias, if standing against | 


a wall, etc., also securely matted, without cutting } 
it treated thus, when other ‘ 


the shoots down, 
fuchsias are just green sprouts at the roots, the 


matted fuchsias will show a splendor of scarlet : 


blooms. 


Gladioli, early tiowering sorts, to be planted | 


the first week i:\ November, others in December. 
In the first week in November, if the weather 


be open and niild, bulbs of any kind may be } 


planted. They will not make a show so very 
early in the spring, but will decorate the beds 
later on. 


GOSSIP. 

The word “gossip” meant, in olden times, 
“a sponsor in baptism,” the words “ gossib”’ and 
“godsib” literally meaning “related in God.” 
Now the word is used to express what is often ’ 
most harmless, but far oftener most harmful. 

Persons are often said to gossip when they are : 


speaking of others, and those who condemn them ‘ 


in a sweeping fashion declare that it is best ‘ 
never to speak of people, and add: “Talk of } 
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'; himself, existing in an egotistical spirit and 


‘ cultivating the ugly weed of selfishness. 
manure mixed with fibrous loam to the roots, ‘ 


So it is a matter of necessity, for the welfare 
‘ of the community and for the outflow of love, to 
; speak of others, and this is done constantly by 
many who, in spite of the difficulties of doing so, 
avoid all that makes their conversation danger- 
ous. 

Gossip which does harm, however, both to 
speaker and listener, is another question alto- 
gether. 

There are occasions when to speak of the fault, 
even the sin, of another, is imperative. It may 
become a duty to warn a friend. But these 
occasions are rare—extremely rare, compared 
with the frequency with which the faults of 
others are spoken of in society and at home. 

Sometimes persons who are, as a rule, chari- 
table in talking of their neighbors and friends, 
think it no harm to speak evil of their own 
family, when it is only between themselves. 
: Why there should be a distinction, one fails to 

see. Whether in society or at home, to speak of the 
sin of friends or strangers is detraction, and the 
dictionary defines that word as meaning “the 
act of taking away from the reputation or worth 
; of another.” 

{ To take away, then, from the reputation of 
‘ another is theft of a most serious nature, and the 
plea that it is a truth in no way mitigates the 
: evil. Truth it may be, but are you obliged, as a 
$ duty, to speak of it? If not, then you are com- 
mitting the sin of detraction. An old rule may 
| be quoted here, as being a safe guide: Ask your- 


self, before speaking— 

Is it true? 

Is it kind? 

Is it necessary ? 

Gossip can prove a most dangerous element in 

} the home, and every effort should be made to 
$ keep it out. The innuendo whispered by one 
member of the family to a second, about the 
faults of a third, may alienate brother from 
sister, parent from child, girl from her lover. 
; Even listening to detraction should be avoided. 
‘ You can show by your manner that it does not 
‘ interest you, and, if you fail to turn the conver- 
‘ sation, then silence is a good reproof, and one 
$at which your companion cannot possibly take 
offense. 


places, things, traveling, science, etc., instead.” ; 


It cannot be denied that, when it is found that | 
talking of others leads to evil speaking, it is best ; 
to avoid talking of them at all. 


But there is the golden mean between the ; 


extreme of silence about acquaintances, and that 
of talking scandal. Placed in the world as we 
are, coming into frequent contact with our 
fellow-creatures, it is natural that, in a measure, ; 
their interests should become ours, and that all } 
affecting their lives should touch our own. Were } 
it not so, each human being would be living to 
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{ BUTTERMILK.—Few of the many ways of 
using buttermilk are so delicious as hung butter- 
‘milk. Fill a jelly-bag—or cloth quite free from 
} holes—with buttermilk, which is better if it has 
been churned two or three days; let it hang all 
; night, when the water will have strained out. 
Turn the curd that remains into a bowl, and mix 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





by degrees as much sweet milk or cream as will 
make it of the consistency of thick cream, blend- 
ing it well to remove all lumps. When it is 
quite smooth, sweeten to taste, and add the juice 
of any preserve to flavor it. Whisk for five or 
six minutes, and pour it into a glass dish. 

Another way is to hang the buttermilk all 
night, as before, then blend the curds very 
smoothly with thick cream, and sweeten. Dis- 
solve in milk a quarter-ounce of isinglass which 
has been melted over the fire, stir this into the 
cream, and whisk for a few minutes, then pour 
the mixture into a mold. When stiff, turn it out 
and serve. Preserve is an improvement. These 
are country recipes, where cream is plentiful. 

Buttermilk cakes are made as follows: To one 
pound of sifted flour, add two teaspoonfuls of dis- 
solved carbonate of ammonia; add as much 
buttermilk ‘as will make it into a stiff dough, roll 
it out, and cut into cakes any shape you like. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven. Another way 
is: Mix about forty grains of carbonate of soda 
with a spoonful of caster-sugar, and rub these 
well into rather more than one pound of sifted 
flour; add a little salt, mix all well together, and 
add as much buttermilk as will make it all into 
a stiff dough; roll it out rather thick and form 
it into cakes, and put these at once into a well- 
heated oven. All cakes made of buttermilk 
should be ‘put immediately into a well-heated 
oven, otherwise they will be sodden and unwhole- 
some. 

Uses FoR OLD PaApErRs.—Most housekeepers 
know how invaluable newspapers are for pack- 
ing away the winter clothing, the printing-ink 
acting as a defiance to the stoutest moth, some 
housewives think, as successfully as camphor or 
tar-paper. For this reason, newspapers are 
invaluable under the carpet, laid over the 
regular carpet-paper. The most valuable quality 
of newspapers in the kitchen, however, is their 
ability to keep out the air. It is well known 
that ice, completely enveloped in newspapers so 
that all air is shut out, will keep a longer time 
than under other conditions; and that a pitcher 
of ice-water wrapped in a newspaper, with the 
ends of the paper twisted together to exclude the 
air, will remain all night in any room, in mid- 
summer, with scarcely any perceptible melting 
of the ice. These facts should be utilized oftener 
than they are in the care of the sick at night. 
In freezing ice-cream, when the ice is scarce, 
pack the freezer only three-quarters full of ice 
and salt, and finish with newspapers, and the 
difference in the time of freezing and quality of 
the cream is not perceptible from the result 
where the freezer is packed full of ice. After 
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than a packing of cracked ice and salt, which 
must have crevices to admit the air. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


J Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
RECEIPTS FOR THANKSGIVING. 

To Roast a Turkey.—Pluck, singe, draw, wipe 
thoroughly, and truss a fine turkey, stuff it with 
plain forcemeat, pack it up in some thin slices 
of fat bacon, and over that a sheet of buttered 
paper, roast before a clear fire, basting frequently 
with butter. A quarter of an hour before it is 
done, remove the paper and slices of bacon. 
Sprinkle with salt just before serving. Garnish 
with pork sausages, and serve with a boat of 
gravy. Time of roasting, two to three hours. 

Forcemeat.—Take one part of finely-shredded 
suet and two parts of breadcrumb, season with 
pepper, salt, powdered spices, sweet herbs, and 
finely-minced parsley; mix all well together, 
then add as many eggs as will bind the ingredi- 
ents together into a stiff paste. 

Boiled Turkey.— Wash the turkey in tepid 
water, and rub it all over with lemon-juice; then 
put it into a saucepan full of boiling water, with 
a large piece of butter, a couple of onions, a head 
of celery, some sliced carrots, a bunch of parsley 
and sweet herbs, whole pepper, mace, cloves, 
and salt to taste. Let it boil slowly, and remove 
carefully any scum that may rise. Serve with 
oyster sauce or a purée of celery. 

Plum- Pudding.—Two pounds of flour, two 
pounds of breadcrumb, suet weighing two pounds 
after being finely chopped, {wo pounds of well- 
washed and picked clean Sultana raisins, two 
pounds of raisins stoned and chopped, one pound 
of moist sugar, one pound of molasses, half a 
nutmeg grated; no currants, no eggs; one pound 
of orange and lemon peel, minced fine; enough 
milk to be-blended with the molasses to mix the 
whole together rather firm and stiff, which should 
make several small puddings and two of large 
size. Cook the large ones in boiling water four 
hours; the smaller puddings two hours each. 
Do not remove the pudding-cloths from the 
puddings not wanted for the day’s consumption. 

Oyster Sauce.—Parboil about two dozen oysters 
in their own liquor, beard them, and reserve all 
the liquor. Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, 
add a little flour, the oyster liquor, and enough 
milk to make as much sauce as is wanted. Put 
in a blade of mace and a bay-leaf tied together, 
pepper and salt to taste, and the least bit of 
cayenne. Let the sauce come to the boil, add 
the oysters, and, as soon as they are quite hot, 
remove the mace and bay-leaf. Stir in a few 





removing the dasher, it is better to cork up the } drops of lemon-juice and serve. 


cream and cover it tightly with a packing of 


5 


Purée of Celery.—Boil two or three heads of 


newspapers than to use more ice. The news-} celery in salted water, with a bunch of sweet 
papers retain the cold already in the ice better herbs and some whole pepper and salt to taste; 
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when thoroughly done, pass them through a hair ; and straps finished with machine-stitching. Feit. 


sieve. Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, mix 


a tablespoonful of fiour with it, then add the 


eelery-pulp, stir, and dilute to the proper con- 
sistency with milk or cream. 


The phenomenal success of Durkee’s Salad- 


; hat, trimmed with plaid ribbon. 

Fic. vi1.—BopDIcE FOR THE Housk, or DARK-~ 
; RED MOUSSELINE DE LAINE, ornamented with 
} black velvet threaded through the red. The 
; bows on the shoulders and sleeves are of black 
; velvet. The bottom of the jacket and the sleeves 


Dressing.as an article of food is abundant proof ; are trimmed with black lace. 


ef its intrinsic merit. No disappointment follows ; 
the use of this unrivaled preparation ; and, as it} with black braid. 
will keep in good condition for years, we are | 
sure all good housekeepers will save themselves ; 


FIG. vilI.— JACKET, OF GRAY CLOTH, trimmed 
The back, lappels, Medici 
; collar, and sleeves are of gray Astrakhan. 

Fic. 1x.—Hat, oF DARK-BROWN VELVET, 


labor, time, money, and patience by providing ; embroidered around the crown in gold. The 


themselves with this economical luxury. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

‘Fia. 1.—Hovust-Dress, OF WHITE SERGE. The 
front of the skirt has a band at the bottom, 
trimmed with several rows of white military 
braid. The back falls in straight plaits and is 
untrimmed. The bodice is slightly full at the 
waist, and has a Zouave jacket ornamented with 
seyeral rows of the braid: There are two-sets-of 
sleeves—the upper one rather loose and reaching 
to just below the elbow, the lower one being 
braided to where it meets the upper sleeve. 
Gilt braid might be substituted for the white, 
adding much to the dressy effect of the costume. 

Fic. 11.—WALKING- DREss, OF BLUE CLOTH. 
The skirt is faced on either side of the front with 
steel-blue cloth, and the petticoat is of the steel- 
blue, trimmed with a passementerie of the color 
ef the dress. Dark-red Polish jacket, ornamented 
with braiding and having a narrow band of gray 
Astrakhan placed just inside of the edge of the 
jacket. Toque of steel-blue cloth, trimmed with 
feather to match and dark-red velvet. 

Fic. 111.—Hovusk-DRrEss, oF DARK-BLUE CASsH- 
MERE. The skirt is slightly draped in front, and 
edged with a band of dark-red cashmere. The 
bodice is composed of silk of a very large plaid. 


The full sleeves have cuffs of the dark-red cash- } 


mere. 

FiG. rv.— VISITING-DREss, OF SERPENT-GREEN 
@ioru. It opens on the left side over a white 
eloth, striped with shades of green. The vest is 
ef the same material. The bodice crosses in 
front, and, like the skirt, is trimmed with green 
passementerie of the color of the cloth. Long 
bea, of mink fur. Bonnet of black velvet, 
trimmed with a long curling ostrich-plume and 
a bird. 

Fia. v.—CoaT, OF LARGE PLAID TWEED. 
is long, and buttons down the front. It has two 
eapes, which may be buttoned to the coat and 
removed at pleasure. Short fur boa. 
fawn-colored felt, trimmed with a large bird. 

Fic.v1.—CoaT, OF HEATHER-COLORED TWEED. 
it is rather close-fitting at the back, loose and 
double-breasted in front. Cuffs, pockets, collar, 

VoL, XCVITI—26. 


It! 


Hat of 


¢ brim is fluted, and it is trimmed with brown 
$ velvet ribbon. 

; Fig. x.—New-Sry.e Bopice. Both skirt and 
$ bodice are of dark-green delaine. The bodice is 
$ full, back and front, from the neck to the waist. 

The sleeves are full, and trimmed—like the col- 

lar—with gold-braid passementerie. Waistband 

of green satin. Bess 
Fig. X1.—WALKING-CosTUME, OF DARK-BLUE 

Lapy’s-CLoru. The plain skirt is trimmed with 
several rows of narrow braid. The jacket is cut 
in a poitit in front, and has a long skirt attached 
below the waist. It is double-breasted, has a 
deep collar and lappels, and opens over a cream- 
colored foulard shirt-front. Loose sleeves. Hat 
of dark-blue velvet, trimmed with feathers. 

Fic. x11.— Housr- Dress, oF Dark - RED 
STRIPED CASHMERE. The skirt is made bias— 
quite plain in front, and full at the back. It is 
ornamented on the left side with flat bews of 
black velvet. The bodice is cut bias—plain on 
the left side, and draped on the right—and has a 
; small plastron and half-collar of écru embroidery. 
$ The full sleeves have very deep cuffs of the 
embroidery. 

Fic. x111.— JACKET, MADE CLOSE-FITTING, oF 
Fawn-CoLoreD CLOTH, edged with brown cord. 
The lining of the high collar, the plastron, cufis, 
$ and lower part of the basque are all braided with 
$ brown-and-gold cord. The sleeves and upper 
vest are of dark-brown velvet. Figured mate- 
rial can be used in place of the braiding. 

Fig. XIV.—SLEEVE, COMPOSED OF CASHMERE, 
} the velvet extending down the back of the arm. 
A key-pattern trimming of velvet is placed near 
} either edge of the cashmere. ; 

‘ Fig.xv.—BONNET, OF CREAM-COLORED CLOTH, 
embroidered in gold and trimmed with loops of 
; golden-brown velvet ribbon and a white bird. 

$ Fic. xvi.—SLEEVE FoR HovusE-DREss, oF 
} STRAWBERRY-COLORED BENGALINE. It has 
plaited black lace inserted on the back of the 
: Sleeve, and black lace ruffle at the hand. A sil- 
ver cord or pipings outline the black lace and 
run down the side-seam. Large enameled but- 

ton. 

$ Fic. XVII.—EVENING-DREss, OF HELIOTROPE 
FouLaRD, figured with lilac sprays. The bottom 
Sof the skirt is trimmed with several rows ef 
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lilac satin ribbon, and slightly draped on the ; bodices are composed of two materials; some are 
Yeft side. The bodice is full and crossed under a} open over a chemisette, or are trimmed with 
‘sash-belt of lilac satin, and large loops of lilac } fichus. 
“satin ribbon escape on each side from underneath } Round waists, pointed waists cut in either 
the raised box-plait of the elbow sleeve. {sharp or dull points, habit-skirts, and jacket- 
Fig. x vui.—CLoAK, OF SMOKE-GRAY CLOTH, } skirts are all worn on the winter bodices. 
made double-breasted. The wide sleeves and Sleeves are all rather high and loose at the arm- 
revers are faced with gray silk. Cords. and ; hole, but generally rather tight on the lower 
tassels ornament:-the cloak. arm, and quite long. Epaulettes, bows of ribbon, 
Fig, XIX.—WALKING-DREss, OF DULL TeRRA- } and many other devices are used to give the 
“CoTTA WooLEN. It opens at the left side over { desired largeness to the top of sleeves, and are 
black silk, and is edged with a very narrow { admirable in helping to renew old dresses. Cuffs 
“gimp of the same color. The bodice, sleeves, and } on the sleeves are not as much worn as formerly, 
“two capes are trimmed with the narrow gimp. ; though they are not abandoned, and serve te 
-Jabot of cream-colored Spanish lace. Hat of } lengthen old sleeves. Velvet sleeves are much 





‘lack felt, trimmed with a terra-cotta feather. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—It is impossible to say 
that any one color is more fashionable than 
another, for each woman’ selects that which is 
the most becoming—or should do so—or which 
strikes her fancy most. Dahlia and shades of 
violet are popular, as are dull-reds, while blue 
and green always keep their places. Plaids are 
much worn; but short persons should be careful 
to employ them only as trimmings, and that 
sparingly. Then of course are all the grades of 
grays and of browns, from delicate fawn to the 
darkest shade. 

Rough woolens are still fashionable, though ; 
many new smooth-faced cloths have appeared. } 
‘These have a more dressy appearance than the } 
rougher material. - 

But slight changes have taken place in the { 
make of dresses. The back-breadths still fall 
plain and straight, but are made quite full. The } 
small pad or cushion, which was generally 
abandoned last spring, has been revived so as to 
throw the skirt out slightly at the back, and in 
front a little drapery is often seen—very little, 
but enough to give an easier and more graceful 
fit to the skirt. 

Little trimming is seen as yet on skirts : -rows of 
velvet, ribbon, braid, or passementerie being 
generally used; though, for thin materials, one 
or two flounces, put on in waved lines or fes- 
toons, and dotted with roses or bows of ribbon at 
the top, have appeared in evening-dresses for > 
young women. ’ 

Braiding is a popular ornament for woolen } 
dresses, especially for out-of-door wear. In some 
of the imported dresses and wraps, the sleeves 
are covered with braiding, giving the appearance 
of warmth to the garment. If braiding the gar- 
ment will take too much time, passementerie 
may be applied in its place. Gold and silver 
braids are popular. 

Bodices are cut so as to give a slender effect to 
the figure, and look long-waisted even when 
worn with a belt or sash. The tailor-made ones 
fit closely, but are frequently trimmed with 
braid or passementerie, while others have some 
fullness at shoulders or waist or both. Many 
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used in silk or woolen gowns; and the collar, 
cuffs, and plastron are of velvet also. 

Velvet jackets are also used to smarten up old 
gowns, and are usually round and cut away from 
the front. 

Jackets show more changes than gowns, as they 
are growing longer and have straight fronts and 
skirts, though the jaunty shorter jacket is still 
liked more by many. persons, as the longer jacket 
is unbecoming to all figures. 

Long coats, which quite envelop the figure, will 
not be abandoned; they are too comfortable and 
useful. They usually fit the figure, though 
loosely, and may have capes to be removed at 
pleasure. 

Mantles and capes are also made longer, cut 
high on the shoulders, and some have long ends- 
in front. 

Bonnets are. usually small, while the style of 
hats is left to the discretion of the wearer, as 
they are equally fashionable whether large er 
small. 
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Fic. 1.—Boy’s Suit, oF Forest -GREEN 
CLoruH, with beaver collar and cuffs. Belt of 
Russia leather. The knickerbocker trousers are 
loose, for tricycling. Dark-green felt hat. 

Fig. 11.—GIRL’s CosTUME, OF GRAY WOOLEN. 
The skirt is trimmed with five rows of machine- 
stitching around the bottom, and with a row of 
gray horn buttons down the left side. The plain 
bodice laces at the back. Jacket of gray vel- 
veteen, of a darker shade than the frock, and 
the revers are faced with gray silk. Gray felt 
hat, trimmed with dark-gray velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—CHILD’s CostuME. The coat is of 
fawn-colored lady’s-cloth, with three capes, each 
one outlined with two or three rows of gold 
braid or machine-stitching. The turned-down 
collar, lappels, and cuffs are of either black vel- 
vet or fur to match the muff. Hat of fawn- 
colored felt, with dark-brown feather. 

Fig. tv.— Po isu CaP, oF BLACK ASTRAKHAN 
AND GREEN CLOTH, for a boy. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 











HOUSE-DRESS OR WALKING-DRESS. FICHU. WALKING-DRESS. 








MUFF. JACKET. WRAP. 
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TAILOR-MADE DRESS. WRAP. SLEEVES. 












TOQUE. SLEEVES. COAT. 

















PENWIPER. 
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CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 


FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR. 
As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








By I. E. KOCHERSPERGER. 
Lento. 


Thou Ho - ly! Thou Ho - ly, and 
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CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 
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us whenwe love’ thee. Love o-ver- cast - ing, Faith ev -er- 





























oO hear us, hear uswhenwe plead to — Thee! 
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We plead to ‘Thee! We plead to Thee! 
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